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FIDDLING WITH TRIESTE 


HE Trieste cauldron is still simmering, though nothing 

decisive has happened to make matters better or worse. 

Mr. Dulles and Mr. Eden have come out for the 

holding of a five-power conference before the imple- 
mentation of the Anglo-American declaration transferring Zone 
A to Italy, but no acceptance of this invitation has yet been 
received from either of the contending parties. Yugoslavia 
has rejected the Italian proposal for a withdrawal of troops 
from their mutual frontier. The troops are still there, but so 
is Signor Pella and there has been a distinct lessening of 
threatening noises-off in the last week. However, 2 solution 
urgent and the sooner the conference meets the better. 
Mr. Eden’s statement indicated that Allied troops would stay 
in Trieste for the moment and that is as it should be. Everyone 
will hope that his efforts to get agreement will be successful, but 
this will depend largely on the internal Italian political situation 
below by our Rome correspondent. The Yugoslavs 
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seem willing enough to come to a conference, if we are to 
judge by M. Kardelj’s article in Borba. Mr. Eden was less 
convincing when he tried to defend the original declaration. 
[t is now obvious that this highly dubious stroke of diplomacy 


involved a gross under-estimate of the strength of ‘Yugoslay 
The threat of military force, Mr. Eden said, was not 
foreseen, but surely this was the very first consideration that 
should have occurred to a diplomat considering the Trieste 
problem. In any case, if, as Mr. Nutting said later in the debate, 
there was thought to be a risk of our troops becoming involved 
in open hostilities between Italy and Yugoslavia, this excuse 
is in contradiction with the facts. Mr. Dulles is now further 
than ever from his “ proper defence of Southern Europe.” This 
is a flagrant example of the way not to deal with foreign affairs. 


While Rome Burns 
Our Rome Correspondent writes: 

It will be a tragedy for Italy and the Western world if Pella 
falls on the marginal problem of Trieste. For Trieste is the 
lefst substantial of the problems that this business-like states- 
man has inherited from the visionary De Gasperi. Pella took 


over two months ago when no one else could see how a centre 
government could exist in this parliament and when no one 
in the Centre dared admit the weight of the heritage: a 
menacing labour situation, with strongly anti-Communist trade 
unions compelled to combine with the powerful Communist 
Labour Federation in its demands on the still conscience-less 
industrialists; the end of Marshall Aid revealing the full peril of 
the foreign trade gap; a major slump in the big textile industry 
and a sharp upset in the steel industry (a result of the birth 
of the Coal and Steel Community); sudden uneasiness about a 
European Defence Community dominated by a well-gunned 
Germany buttered up by Washington; and, incidentally, the 
emotional Trieste problem. 

The De Gasperi régime ended with the Communists and 
their Nenni Socialist allies winning ten million votes. Failure 
to solve any one of these problems would no doubt win them 
more in new elections. Pella has unexpectedly emerged as 
the one man in Italy who seems likely to be able to tackle 
these difficulties and keep this young democracy going. He 
has also shown every sign of being willing to tackle them. 
One can assume that, if a workable compromise on Trieste 
exists, then Pella will compromise. The policy of his pre- 
decessors forced him to accept the impulsive Allied decision 
of October 8 to pull out of Zone A and chuck it to Italy. 
His political ability turned it to the temporary advantage of 
his Government, earning him dangerously easy applause from 
the right wing parties. His skill has been betrayed by the 
clumsy Allied miscalculation of Belgrade’s reaction. 

If Pella is forced into the President of the 
Republic will probably ask him to form another government, 
but this time with a foreign minister who has had no part 
of Italy’s Atlantic Pact past. If he accepts the charge—which 
seems unlikely—-he would have to choose as foreign minister 
either a member of the passionately nationalist Monarchist 
Party or Pietro Nenni, who has carefully detached his Socialist 
Party from the Communists on each foreign policy issue during 
; But if Pella refuses to form the new 
Last year 


resignauion, 


the past eight months. 
government, Nenni is the next most likely choice. 
Nenni won the Stalin Peace Prize. 
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Social Lepers or Sick Men? 


Homosexuality is probably a great deal commoner than most 
people in this country recognise. It is a subject usually treated 
with great reserve. But in a number of recent cases well- 
known men have been involved and the subject has for once 
been placed fair and square before the public, together with 
the implication that male homosexuality is on the increase. 
“It is spreading,” wrote a Daily Mail leader-writer, “ like a 
foul growth in our midst.” But where is the evidence for 
any such statement? And where is the evidence for the 
Daily Mail's further charge that most homosexuals “ must be 
men who choose perversion” ? This note is one in a disagree- 
ably hysterical campaign initiated by Mr. John Gordon, of the 
Sunday Express in an article in which he said that “ homo- 
sexuality now infects politics, literature, the stage, the Church 
and the youth movements,” to say nothing of “the exotic 
world of international politics.’ Mr. Gordon calls not only 
for “sharp and severe punishment” for these “ pests” or 
“ human dregs.” but demands that they should be made “ social 
lepers.” Certainly homosexuals who make a nuisance of 
themselves in public or corrupt youth merit no more sympathy 
than other nuisances or corrupters, but they merit no less. As 
for punishment, a report issued in 1949 by the Joint Committee 
on Psychiatry and the Law appointed by the British Medical 
Association and the Magistrates Association (published by 
the B.M.A. under the title of “ The Criminal Law and Sexual 
Offenders”), took a very different view from that of Mr. 
Gordon. Moral tub-thumping may be good for circulation; it 
is not a substitute for knowledge of the subject—or, indeed, for 
common humanity. 


Talking Korea 


The negotiations between Mr. Dean, the special American 
envoy in Panmunjom, and the Communists to arrange a 
political conference on Korea have started. That in itself ts 
good. The first three sessions have hardly gone with a swing 
because the Communists plunged straight into the issue 
of neutral representatives at the conference, which is the one 
question on whieh Mr. Dean has no direct authority to nego- 
tiate. This is not so good. But only two things matter about 
the outcome of this meeting: first, and best, that it should 
produce an agreement to hold a peace conference; second, 
and second best, that if it fails to produce a peace conference 
it should be manifestly because the Communists do not want 
one. It is perfectly true that they have somersaulted on the 
question of neutral representation; the phrase “ both sides” 
which occurs in the relevant clause of the armistice agreement 
was drafted by General Nam II, and only shortly before the 
UN debate it was repeated by Mao Tse-tung. In the hubbub 
that followed in New York, the inconsistency of Mr. Vyshin- 
sky's stand for neutral participation got drowned in the noisy 
but comparatively minor dispute between Britain and America 
over India. And it is thus suspect, to say the least, that the 
Communists should start off on this foot at Panmunjom. But 
suspect is not enough. Nor is it by any means certain that the 
Chinese do not want a conference. Inconsistency to a Com- 
munist is a less heinous offence than it is to a Western democrat. 
Furthermore, this particular inconsistency may well have its 
cause in the lines of communication between Moscow and 
Peking rather than in a simple desire to obstruct a peace 
conference. Mr. Dean must go on being patient with Mr. Ki Sok- 
bok and those who draft his instructions must be patient, too. 


The Oil-Dark Sea 


Following on the report in July of the Minister of Trans- 
port’s committee on oil pollution of the sea, an international 
conference held in London has this week also attacked the 
problem. In spite of the voluntary agreement by a number 
of maritime countries that oil should not be discharged by 
ships within fifty miles of any shore, the menace continues 
to grow. The spectacle of birds trapped by oil has become 
pitifully monotonous, and fouled beaches spoil many a holiday. 





The fifty-mile limit is scrupulously observed by the vast 
majority of British shipping—but not by all other shipping 
that passes along the busy seaways round Britain. Yet a 
limit of even 150 miles would not prevent oil from ultimately 
drifting ashore and on to the beaches (for fifteen tons of fuel 
oil can spread over eight square miles of sea within six days), 
Plainly, the only way to avoid fouling beaches and destroying 
birds is not to discharge persistent oily sludge and waste into 
the sea at all, but to separate them and discharge them ashore, 
This, m turn, requires the provision at ports of adequate 
facilities for disposing of them. In the United Kingdom these 
are already generally adequate at oil-refinery terminals, though 
not at most other ports. Abroad, the position is far less 
satisfactory. It is evident that the problem can only be solved 
by international agreement and the general provision of port 
reception facilities. The Minister of Transport’s statement this 
week that the Government will arrange an international con- 
ference on the whole subject of ending oil pollution gives hope 
that the menace may yet be abated and perhaps in time removed. 


Victory for Moderation 


The suspension of two members of the Convention People’s 
Party by Dr. Nkrumah, the Gold Coast Prime Minister, is a 
victory for moderation in a field where such victories are rare. 
The suspended members, Mr. Antony Woode, a member of 
the Legislative Assembly, and Mr. Turkson Ocram, general 
secretary of the Gold Coast T.U.C., had been entrusted by 
their leader with the job of gaining control of the trade unions. 
Once in power, they immediately caused a resolution to be 
passed proclaiming the disaffiliation of the Gold Coast T.U.C. 
from the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
and attacking British and American labour leaders in the 
familiar terms of Communist polemic. Mr. Woode was reported 
to be in Vienna taking part in the congress of the Com- 
munist-controlled World Federation of Trade Unions, and Dr. 
Nkrumah’s reaction showed that he recognised a serious threat. 
He made it quite clear that it was not in the best interests of 
the Gold Coast for any true nationalist to allow himself to be 
used by a Communist organisation. The offensive being 
launched by the WFTU has received a serious set-back. The 
moral would seem to be that generosity does sometimes pay off 
in Colonial affairs. Pessimists should reflect that one Nkrumah 
balances several Jagans. 


An Interview with Dr. Jagan 
Our reporter writes:— 

The room was an ordinary English sitting-room, but the 
damp South London street outside and the half-light filtering 
in through the October mist made it seem sombre. The 
furniture—tables, armchairs, a sofa, a television set—was 
pushed back against the walls, adding to the atmosphere of 
comfortable depression. But the Cozy stove was well alight, 
and Dr. Jagan’s jazz tie made a splash of Caribbean colour 
among the half-tones. Dressed in quiet checks, sitting on a 
couple of pouffes, he talked for an hour. From time to time 
the famous smile flashed out (Mr. Griffiths was not there to 
check it), at moments of emphasis his hands sawed the air, 
but mostly it was quiet and serious talk. But when he 
talked of reactionaries, his eyes glinted and his hands seemed 
to grasp more firmly the pocket nail-file he was fiddling with. 
Dr. Jagan is a practised orator, but in conversation there 1s 
little sign of it. Even the typical gesture with the right hand 
—like a snake striking—was missing. 

The fundamental question in British Guiana, said Dr. Jagan, 
is whether the people should be allowed to elect whom they 
please, even if Communist. The recent arrests of leaders of 
the People’s Progressive Party were an attack on the liberty 
of the individual, part of an attempt to destroy the P.P.P. 
The leaders of the Opposition in British Guiana, at present 
in London, had stated that eighteen months would be required 
to organise an effective counter to the P.P.P. This made the 
intentions of the Government quite clear. They would try to 
disrupt the party by arresting the leaders and campaigning 
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among the rank and file. The British Government had signed 
a declaration on human rights at Strasbourg, but ‘they did not 
seem willing to carry it out in British Guiana. Would this 
attempt to destroy the P.P.P. succeed? Briefly, Dr. Jagan 
thought not. The people were for him. 

He denied at length various allegations brought against the 
P.P.P. The so-called intimidation was really a form of picket- 
ing. This (with a smile) was not unknown even in the U.S. 
Of course, he did not tell sugar workers to go and destroy 
the crops of blacklegs. Neither had his Government any 
intention of expropriating the sugar companies. They simply 
wanted to carry out measures of agrarian reform, splitting up 
the large estates. Their land tax on undeveloped land had 
already been recommended by a Royal Commission. The 
policy of the P.P.P. was to encourage as much foreign invest- 
ment as possible. Investors need not fear expropriation. 

When questioned about the position of the trade union 
movement in British Guiana, Dr. Jagan explained that a split 
jn the Caribbean Labour movement had been created by the 
expulsion of left-wing elements. “I should not do as 
Dr. Nkrumah has done,” -he said, referring to the recent 
expulsion of two members of the Convention People’s Party 
in the Gold Coast. The ICFTU recognised the British Guiana 
Man Power Citizens’ Association which was closely connected 
with the Opposition parties. As for accusations of Com- 
munism, the British, he said, tended to put things into cate- 
gories: If you were not a Socialist, you had to be a Communist. 

Dr. Jagan was cautious about the prospects for his mission 
in England. He thought it was “ significant ” that the Labour 
Party had been divided over the question. He felt that there was 
“more and more support” for his case among the British 
people. Nevertheless, a question on a possible improvement 
of the situation (from his point of view), as a result of his 
visit, provoked a gloomy “I hardly think so.” 

The mist outside was thicker than ever. Nor was the gloom 
inside dispelled by the tropical luxuriance of Dr. Jagan’s tie 
and Dr. Jagan’s ready smile. 


GATT Goes On 


The eighth session of GATT ended at Geneva last week 
leaving some of its problems solved and most of them post- 
poned. The thirty-three Contracting Parties agreed to extend 
their mutual tariff concessions for eighteen months, and to 
start a review of the GATT machinery in twelve months. The 
review has been sought by a number of countries, of which 
Australia has been the most vocal, which find various GATT 
provisions irksome to their individual interest. There is pro- 
bably not one member couniry that would not like to see some 
relaxations; but, taking the meeting as a whole, there was a 
strong impression that they are all in favour of the principles 
of the General Agreement, that they all want GATT to go 
on, and that some of them would like to see it strengthened. 
Dr. Ludwig Erhard, the West German Minister of Economics, 
has emerged as the principle champion of free international 
trading, replacing the Americans who are still hamstrung by 
the suspension of policy required by President Eisenhower 
while the Randall Committee is making its report. The 
British, too, were paralysed by two awkward domestic issues, 
each of which obliged them to take a line inconsistent with 
the Government’s repeated emphasis on a policy of freer trade 
and payments. The first was the question of Japan’s accession. 
The second was Imperial Preference, which the Margate con- 
ference of the Conservative Party resolved to strengthen. 
GATT-wise this is impossible, for the purpose of GATT is 
to frustrate trade policies which, however much they may 
appear in the interest of the nation which initiates them, are 
to an equal extent contrary to the interest of other member 
nations. In the circumstances Mr. Thorneycroft did well to 
secure a strictly limited concession whereby minor departures 
from the non-preference rule (mainly on soft fruit imports from 
Europe in the glut periods) may be agreed by a simplified 
procedure. But this was temporising. And while the old 
leaders temporised the Germans took their place. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE second session of this Parliament has ended this 

weekend and a new session will be opened in state on 

Tuesday. It has been an eventful year with the crowning 
of the Queen, the Prime Minister’s “ slight indisposition ” (as 
he described it on Tuesday), the Foreign Secretary’s grave 
illness, and the accomplishment of the major legislative changes 
to which the Conservatives pledged themselves at the election 
of 1951—the de-nationalisation of road haulage and of the 
iron and steel industry. An impression of the volume of work 
done is given by these facts: over fifty bills have been passed, 
and the Select Committee on Statutory Instruments—a body 
which performs the dreariest of chores with unflagging courage 
—has examined 680 instruments. This, it should be noted, 
is a slight improvement on last year’s total when the committee 
examined 930 instruments. 


* * * +” 


As was to be expected at the tail-end of a session, tension has 
relaxed. The debate on Trieste, for example, which engaged 
the House of Commons on Wednesday, and was the least 
uncontroversial issue of the week, could not at this stage of 
the Parliamentary year be turned into a major occasion. For 
one thing, the situation is still fluid, and for another, there will 
be an opportunity for a full-scale discussion of foreign affairs 
during the debate on the Address next week. But the Trieste 
debate was the occasion for the return of Mr. Eden to a full 
share in the work of the House, and brought Mr. Dalton 
forward once more as an official Labour spokesman on foreign 
affairs—a role that he relishes. The subjects debated earlier 
this week—coal on Monday and civil aviation on Tuesday— 
were more representative of the placid mood of the House, 
and Sir Winston’s treatment of his questioners on Tuesday was 
the clearest illustration of all. His voice still sounds rather 
husky and less firm than it used to, but he was on the mark, 
conciliatory and benign. When, later on Tuesday, he received 
at No. 10, Downing Street messengers from Leeds bearing with 
them the freedom of that city, he put his mood of genial good- 
will into the phrase with which he referred to Mr. Attlee, a 
fellow freeman of Leeds: “ that friend of mine, Mr. Attlee— 
my vehement opponent, but also, in days gone by, my very true 
comrade and colleague.” 

* * . * 


The debates on the Coal Board and on the civil aviation 
corporations gave promise of a less controversial future for 
these nationalised undertakings. There was no division at the 
end of either debate. Mr. Lennox-Boyd gave another of his 
marvellous performances in winding up the debate on civil 
aviation on Tuesday. He is extremely able but too fluent— 
so many words pour from his lips that it seems he must have 
dealt with everything. And yet on Tuesday he failed to answer 
the complaints of Government supporters against the United 
States for refusing to recognise the British certificate of air- 
worthiness for the Comet, and thus preventing the sale of this 
machine in America. Mr. Lennox-Boyd gave his answer on 
the Comet the following afternoon. 


x * x * 


The House of Lords this week received with great regret the 
resignation of Sir Robert Overbury, Clerk of the Parliaments, 
who has worked at the table of the House for nineteen years. 
With characteristic generosity he is retiryng before the age 
prescribed in his patent so as to give his colleagues a quicker 
opportunity for advancement, and particularly to enable Mr. 
F. W. Lascelles, the Clerk Assistant, to have a reasonable term 
in the senior office. What was said of Sir Robert in the House 
of Lords on Tuesday showed the respect and affection in 
which he is held. Lord Rea saluted him with some lines from 
the “Canterbury Tales ” 

“Tending to moral vertu was his speech, 
And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.” 
J. F. B. 











AMERICANS 


ETWEEN the smoke and the fire of the rumour that 

America may reduce its ground troops in Europe no 

one in London, or probably on this side of the 
Atlantic, is able to distinguish, Even Admiral Radford, 
the new chairman of the United States Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, protected himself from reporters on his arrival in Paris 
with a dazed and not altogether unconvincing “ that’s news to 
mg.” But somewhere in that fourth political dimension which 
is Washington’s own, in that distortion of time by confident 
reporters and anxious Congressmen which produces the 
impression that next year’s long-term planning is this year’s 
problem, a small fire would appear to have been started which 
Mr. Dulles’s denials have not quite quenched. 


If it were purely a military matter, which could be decided 
on military grounds by military men, there would be nothing 
more to be said until a decision had been taken. But in fact 
the Republicans have a public commitment in the United States 
to provide more defence for less money than their predecessors, 
and it is therefore at least partly an affair of politics, of income 
tax and budgets, of the White House as well as the Pentagon. 
By the same token, in Europe it is not merely a matter of 
efficient defence but of the balance of psychological as well 
as of physical power. And so there is something that can be 
said now: there are reasons, not military secrets but political 
facts, why American troops on the continent of Europe should 
increase rather than decrease in the years to come. 

In the first place, there is Germany. Three years of French 
procrastination, three years of patience by Dr. Adenauer, have 
obscured the central fact that it is dangerous to rearm the 
German nation. M. Schuman and M. Bidault have unwittingly 
encouraged the Anglo-Saxons to forget everything except the 
subsidiary fact that France is afraid of a rearmed Germany. 
Britain and America have thus tended to think of the problem 
in terms of jollying the French along, but the real problem 
will remain even if France is jollied along. Germany rearmed 
can be, and may one day become, a threat to the peace of 
Europe. Now this does not alter the fact that Sir Winston 
Churchill, with his peculiar blend of clarity and courage, is 
right when he says that Germany must be rearmed, if need be 
without French agreement and without the framework of a 
European community. The brute truth is that German soldiers 
are needed now to defend Europe against Russia. But side 
by side, is the other brute truth that Germany could soon 
become the most powerful nation in Western Europe and that 
within the Western world, as well as between it and the East, 
there must be a balance which only America can maintain. 

It may be argued that America can do so more effectively 
by concentrating on new weapons and tactics, on the 
atomic artillery whose first instalment landed in Germany last 
week, than on American soldiers, who are incidentally the 
most expensive soldiers in the world. But this is no answer. 
Does General Gruenther seriously believe that French and 
British soldiers can be taught to fire atomic guns while German 
soldiers under the same command are kept at rifle drill on the 
barrack square ? And would this state of affairs noticeably 
increase the effective strength of NATO in Europe ? The only 
real guarantee which the West possesses against an aggressive 
Germany is the continued presence of non-German NATO 
troops on German soil. These troops must be British, French 
and American and this will be true whatever progress is made 
with atomic weapons and however many Germans put on uni- 
forms for NATO, or even for the EDC. Eighteen months ago, 
someone in Washington decided that the best and cheapest way 
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IN EUROPE 


of resisting China over a long period of time was to build up 
a ROK army of 15-20 divisions, arm it with American arms, 
and “ bring the boys home.” Today, the fact that Mr. Rhee 
has the strongest armed contingent in South Korea is one of the 
reasons why American troops. may have to stay in Korea— 
to keep whatever peace it may be possible to negotiate, 
Between Dr. Adenauer and Mr. Rhee there is half the world 
in space and circumstance; but between the moral for the 
Pentagon in Korea and in Europe there is nothing like so much, 





The second reason why American ground troops are 
irreplaceable has to do with the atom bomb. If America 
decides to make the defence of Europe primarily dependent 
on the tactics of the atomic age, it is deciding something else 
at the same time. The West will never again be free to 
negotiate with the East about the control of what is euphemis- 
tically referred to as “ unconventional weapons.” A perfectly 
clear distinction can be drawn between explosives of the non- 
atomic variety and the atomic variety; but between the atomic 
gun and the hydrogen bomb no distinction can be drawn that 
would bear any relation to reality. Is America then, and are 
her European allies, prepared to face the fact that any war in 
which NATO forces are involved will automatically mean the 
use of the worst method of atomic destruction at that 
time invented by scientists ? America, perhaps, is already 
facing this fact. If Mr. Gordon Dean’s proposal last 
week that Russia should be warned that any new breach of 
the peace would mean retaliation with atomic methods reflects 
official thinking in Washington, the time may not be far away 
when America will ask her allies to face the fact also. But for 
the governments of Europe, it is different. They are in the 
position of a jury returning a verdict of guilty in the knowledge 
that the penalty is death, but adding a recommendation to 
mercy; if they had known that their man would be hanged 
would they have returned the same verdict? European 
ministers have to act as though atomic war were a possibility 
and as though their countries would take part. But if they 
knew that an atomic war was a certainty, would they or could 
they be committed to take part? It may be shameful but it 
is true that Western Europe has not in its heart resolved this 
question. Indeed it is difficult to see how it can, in categorical 
rather than hypothetical terms. For Americans, there could 
still be a chance of escape even in an atomic war. (And even 
for Americans, at the present rate of development, this may 
not be true for long.) For Europeans, the only chance is that 
there should be no atomic war. So long as that chance remains, 
they will go on rearming and by doing so they may secure that 
there will be no war of any kind. Remove that chance and, 
like the rabbit in the headlights, there will be paralysis. 


This does not mean that atomic cannon should not be 
landed in Europe or that the conventional armaments should 
not be reinforced by the unconventional. But it does mean 
that if the conventional is to be replaced by the unconventional 
and American troops are at any stage to be withdrawn in favour 
of atomic cannon, there may be no one left in Europe willing 
to pull the trigger. 

For these reasons alone, there can be no prospect of with- 
drawing American troops from Europe without doing 
incalculable harm to the defences of the West. Secretary 
Wilson, less emphatic than Mr. Dulles, said on Tuesday there 
was “no immediate plan” to take troops from Europe, but 
went on to say that “in the long run” a reduction in American 
troops abroad was possible. But it is impossible. The argu- 
ments above do not only apply to the immediate future; they 
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apply as far as logic can see into the indefinite future—for so 
Jong, in fact, as the West and East face each other in hostility 
across the centre of Europe without renouncing the use of 
atomic weapons. This is the long pull, not the short haul; and 
any American administration which was planning for the future 
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would be deceiving itself as well as Europe if it did not recog- 
nise this. One way and another, this was a fortunate moment 
for the American National Planning Association to come up 
with the conclusion that the US military budget could increase 
by $20 billion without unduly straining that nation’s economy. 


A. SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


‘“ § I drove back to London, my head was literally 
buzzing,” wrote the Marquess of Donegall after 
interviewing Lord Burghley for the first issue of 

the Recorder. 1 found myself the prey to a somewhat similar 

sensation after reading the paper. The first new recruit for 

23 years to the ranks—during that time grievously 

depleted—of the London dailies, the Recorder started life 

on Tuesday with a fund of goodwill at its command. Its 
first issue made very heavy inroads on that fund. The make-up 
was tatty and misprints abounded (of Mr. Oliver Lyttelton 
it was said on the front page: “ questions array and deflect 
him”). Teething troubles would be easier to overlook if the 
paper were not pervaded by a kind of jejune tastelessness. 

After describing Mr. John Gordon’s mauling of poor Sir John 

Gielgud as “ both dignified and pungent,” it went on “ Why 

are so many middle-aged male stars in the British theatre 

unmarried ? We do not ask that question frivolously.” 


The Moon and Twopence 

Other attractions included messages of encouragement from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Gillie Potter and the Rugby 
Portland Cement Company; the offer to readers of two seats 
in the first passenger vehicle to the moon as a prize for a 
competition of which Wednesday’s issue would give details 
(Wednesday's issue contained no reference to this project); and 
a further instalment of Mr. Randolph Churchill’s by now fairly 
familiar views on the Press. (“ We would have liked,” the 
editor commented plaintively, “a friendlier article for the first 
issue; for Mr. Churchill went out of his way to attack The 
Times, who had given a “full and handsome account” of 
the Recorder's advent as a daily.) There may have been a 
case for including, in a long column of unusually pointless 
gossip, four paragraphs describing how disappointed an 
American film-star was that her husband could not also be 
presented to the Queen at the Royal Film Performance; but 
this case was gravely weakened by printing the last paragraph 
in front of. and not even in juxtaposition to, the other three. 
“You will find,” the editor maintains, “by reading the 
Recorder every day, that there is plenty of fun in the world.” 
There is certainly some evidence in his first issue to support 
this contention. 


Ants and Savages 

A shrewd observer, just back from the last of several visits 
to Kenya, confessed himself unable to explain Mau Mau save 
in imponderable terms. His first contacts with the Nazi move- 
ment in 1934 had, he said. given him the same feeling of being 
up against the Powers of Darkness, but there the comparison 
ended. Mau Mau, with no really effective centralized leader- 
ship, with only primitive methods of control and cohesion and 
with no defined and attainable objectives, seethes with a kind 
of spontaneous malevolence: and my friend begins to wonder 
whether the frenetic compulsion now gripping the Kikuyu may 
not be of roughly the same nature as the mass urges which 
affect swarms of ants. He admits this to be a far-fetched 
theory, but no more far-fetched than any attempt to compare 
Mau Mau with nationalist revolutionary movements among 
less primitive peoples. The new rituals accompanying the 
administration of the oath are of an indescribable bestiality. 
They are without precedent in the known practices of the 
tribe and some think they have been introduced as a counter 
to the “cleansing” ceremonies instituted by the authorities; 
for confession plays-a part in these ceremonies, and it would 


not be an easy thing to confess to having undergone the latest 
forms of initiation into Mau Mau. One encouraging thing 
about the cult is that (so far) it shows few signs of spreading 
to other tribes; and here again there is an analogy with ants, 
among whom feverish and exceptional activity in one com- 
munity in no way affects its neighbours. 


Unfair to Philistines ? 

In a way I sympathise with the gentleman who—on the very 
day, by a happy coincidence, that the State acquired a fine 
Cézanne—sturdily wrote in a letter to The Times: “ 1 am sure 
I cannot be unique in taking no interest in art of any sort and 
in thinking that those who enjoy its harmless attractions should 
themselves pay for their enjoyment.” But the “ small minority ” 
to which he says he belongs is not the only small minority of 
its kind among the tax-payers. It must irk vegetarians terribly 
to know that they are contributing to a calf subsidy. It seems 
hard that pacifists should help to pay for tanks, deaf people 
for military bands and the hirsute for other people’s wigs. 
But these sectional interests have something positive—whether 
it is a conviction, or a disability or merely a great deal of hair 
—on which they might if they chose base a claim for special 
consideration. Merely to “ take no interest in art of any sort” 
is a misfortune whose victims—especially if they do not shrink 
from publicly calling attention to their status as such—would 
not seem to have a very strong case for preferential treatment. 


Sapiens was the Name 

When I read that Londoners are being urged by a group 
of doctors to don masks this winter, to protect their noses and 
throats against Smog, a vision began to form in my mind of 
the citizen of the future. Besides a mask covering the lower 
half of his face, little scientific ear-muffs will save his ear- 
drums from being shattered by a continuous succession of 
supersonic bangs. Special goggles, enabling viewers to get the 
best out of the tiny television sets strapped to their wrists, will 
be widely worn, even by those not yet in possession of such 
sets. The minority who, whether from need or from eccen- 
tricity, still move about on their feet rather than on wheels will 
wear clogs impregnated against radio active dust. And the 
whole ensemble will, I surmise, be crowned by one of the little 
State hats, a standardised model introduced to iron out the 
invidious class distinctions between the bowler and the beret. 
Notices enjoining SILENCE, which are still seen in some clubs, 
will have disappeared; instead, sound-proof rooms will be pro- 
vided in which members, immune from the pervasive din, can, 
after removing their yashmaks and unplugging their ears, dis- 
cuss the ghastly topics of the day. 


Focus on Choughs 

I will send a brace of pheasants to the reader who produces 
the most convincing explanation of what bird or birds 
Shakespeare had in his mind’s eye when he wrote (A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, Act Ul, Scene 2). 

“Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 
Rising and cawing at the gun’s report. 
Sever themselves, and madly sweep the sky.” 

This problem, which is in no way simplified by Shakespeare’s 
six or seven other references to the chough, has exercised my 
mind for many years, and I feel it is time that something 
was done to clear it up. Entries, which should not be prolix, 
by Monday, November 30th. STRIX 





‘ 
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The North African 
Problem in France 


By JACQUES HEBERT " 
Paris. 
TRANGE though it may seem, there is no North African 
quarter in Paris, although small North African enclaves 
exist all over town: in Boulogne Billancourt, conveniently 
near the Renault works; on the left bank, within a stone’s 
throw of the Te Saint Louis; near the Gare du Nord, in 
Montmartre, Belleville, and even within a short distance from 
the fashionable Champs de Mars. 

These tiny communities all look alike. Streets are narrow, 
the crumbling walls of the dingy hotels and tenement houses 
are almost black with dirt, and, on the street level, cafés serve 
mint tea as well as spirits, and a radio plays Arab music all 
day long. George Orwell, who lived in one of these streets, 
gave an accurate description of the kind of life lived there in 
Down and Out in London and Paris. But since his day, the 
North African colony has increased to such an extent that 
most Europeans have moved elsewhere. 

Since 1947, when Algerians were granted the full privileges 
of French citizenship, they have flocked to France at the rate 
of nearly 10,000 a month. The last official census, in 1949, 
showed there were about 300,000 North Africans living in 
France then, about 130,000 of them in the Paris area. 
Unofficial estimates put the total considerably higher. 

Their presence in France is a source of considerable 
embarrassment to the authorities. The North African problem 

-which is, to all intents and purposes, an Algerian problem, 
since Tunisians and Moroccans cannot travel freely and do not 
come to France in large numbers—is raised whenever public 
opinion is disturbed by reports of violence and disorder caused 
by the sidis or bicots, as they are contemptuously called. 

As most of the Algerian emigrants are casual labourers, 
and many of them unemployed for most of the year, petty 
crime is fairly frequent. This generates suspicion, and conse- 
quent police brutality. 

On the 14th of July this year seven North Africans were 
shot dead after clashing with the police at the close of the 
communist-sponsored Bastille Day parade. It is fairly certain 
that no shots would have been fired if the demonstrators had 
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SpaAIN.—It is stated that the people of Madrid are showing 
symptoms of indignation at the Court. On the 18th, the 
Queen went late to the opera, and the performance was stopped 
to play the Royal March. As usual on the entry of the Queen, 
the audience stood up; but a majority cried out, “ Que continue 
la opera; basta, basta!” This demand was complied with, and 
the opera resumed. The King turned pale; but the Queen did 
not show any emotion; and on leaving the house she bowed 
to the audience. This is a most unusual occurrence: Spanish 
etiquette does not permit even applause when the Sovereign 
is present. The meaning of this incident is, that there is a 
Court “ favourite,” who is hated. A second symptom of public 
feeling is more decided: on some of the coins, “a word only 
applied to the most worthless” is stamped across the royal 
effigy ! 

IraLy.—The King of Naples, like other kings, has held 
autumnal reviews of his army. In compliment to him, the 
Emperor of the French sent the Duke of Lespane, an aide-de- 
camp of Marshal St. Arnaud, to assist at the show: when the 
Duke arrived, however, he was not allowed to land, but was 
ordered into quarantine. Finding that the reviews would 
terminate before the quarantine expired, the Duke instantly 
returned to France. As a consequence, it is reported that the 


Emperor has recalled the French Ambassador from Naples. 
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been French. More recently, during the recent wave of labour 
agitation, a North African labourer was beaten to death by 
security guards in Chaumont after being hounded through the 
Streets in circumstances more reminiscent of early nineteenth. 
century Georgia than twentieth-century France. There is g 
tendency, on the part of the French police and the French 
press, to treat all North Africans as potential delinquénts 
This is unfair to the immense majority, since police statistics 
show that if petty crimes are more frequent among North 
Africans, serious crimes occur less frequently than among the 
French population. Those who do steal do so because they 
are destitute: a North African, on trial for theft, will frequently 
attempt to excuse his conduct by explaining that only by going 
to prison can he be sure of shelter and two meals a day. 

Like most other emigrants, Algerians leave their native land 
solely for economic reasons. Salaries in Algeria are almost 
unbelievably low: a daily wage of 200 francs (about four 
shillings) is not uncommon. In the densely populated Kabylie 
region there is constant unemployment, especially since large 
landowners switched to planting vines instead of growing 
cereals. A semi-official report on living conditions in Algeria 
published in the Institut National des Etudes Démographiques 
said that the situation in Algeria would be “ catastrophic ” if 
the flow of emigrants to France were checked and the latter 
unable to support their families by sending them money earned 
in France. The report added that of 1,600,000 families in 
Algeria, about 600,000 were “ completely destitute ” and relied 
on postal orders from France, and about 150,000 had an 
income of between £20 and £50 a year. France, with its 
minimum hourly wage of nearly 100 francs, its unemployment 
benefits and family allowances for settled workers, is the 
Kabylie labourer’s Eldorado. 


But no emigrants have ever been so ill equipped to deal 
with the difficulties they encounter in France, nor can any 
country have been less adapted to cope with them. There 
is no government agency to handle North African problems, 
less than a dozen pitifully inadequate reception centres, no 
special health service. Eleven labour officials have the well- 
nigh hopeless task of finding jobs for the emigrant Algerians. 
Six out of ten emigrants cannot speak French, and many have 
to be taught to read and write. Once trained, they are 
conscientious workers, but they are slow to learn, mostly unfit 
for any but the simplest tasks, and, inevitably, the first to be 
laid off in a crisis. 

The burden of supporting the unemployed falls largely on 
those North Africans who are fortunate enough to be earning 
a living wage. It is not uncommon for a factory worker or a 
car-washer in a garage to be supporting half a dozen brothers, 
cousins, or just acquaintances from the same village. The 
criminally-minded flock to the rue de la Charbonniére, the 
centre of the procuring and the drug trades. Each big city 
has its ill-famed North African street: best known are the 
rue des Chapeliers in Marseilles, and the sinister quartier de la 
Guillotitre in Lyons. 

Many of the more important criminals lead respectable lives, 
and make substantial fortunes by exploiting their countrymen. 
The French housing shortage affects North Africans more than 
any other class: shady hotel-keepers quite frequently pack 
four, six or ten occupants in the same room, charging cach 
one of them the full price of the room. Others run profitable 
workhouses, charging as much as six shillings for a night on 
a straw mattress in some damp cellar. Middlemen frequently 
obtain large sums from credulous North Africans for an 
imaginary job in an imaginary factory. A senior police official 
told me that these criminals were almost never prosecuted. 
The trouble lay with the victims themselves: scared of losing 
their jobs or their place to sleep or of being “ victimised ” after- 
wards, and completely unaware of their legal rights, they could 
never be induced to give evidence. 

After the 14th of July shooting incident, the Minister of the 
Interior, Léon Martinaud-Déplat, said that the North African 
problem would cease when 100,000 homes had been built for 
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orth African workers, but there is no likelihood of any 
anol plan for North Africans being put into operation. 
At present there is free accommodation in Paris, in various 
hostels, far abdut 2,000, and the Renault factory has built 
some spacious flats for its Algerian workers. But for years 
to come Algerians seem doomed to live in highly insanitary 
conditions (the rate of tuberculosis is ten times higher among 
North Africens in France than among Frenchmen), to roam 
the streets at pight and sleep, during the day, on some mattress 
Joaned by a friend away at work. Money for North African 
relief is frequently mis-spent. In Lyons considerable sums 
were spent on an ornate and singularly unpractical rest centre, 
which could house only a few dozen Algerians. 

Most of the emigrants ‘return, considerably disillusioned, 
after a few years. Others linger on without ever saving enough 
money to purchase a return ticket. Some even manage to 
make a decent living, and settle down with their families. 
One in a thousand becomes a skilled worker, one in two 
thousand reaches the rank of foreman. 

French politicians agree the North African problem will last 
as long as conditions in Algeria force 100,000 desperate men 
to seek their fortune in France every year. As a clearsighted 
politician, Frangois Mitterand, wrote recently, if as much 
money had been invested in North Africa as was spent on the 
war in Indo-China, Algeria would be as prosperous as 
California and its population would have one of the highest 
standards of living in the world. 


Plot or Counterplot 


By AN INDUSTRIAL CORRESPONDENT 


R. BERT SLACK, the headlines suggested, was “* The 
man behind it all.” Mr. Bert Slack, once a member 


of the executive of the Transport and General Workers 
Union, chairman since 1937 of the London Oil Trades Com- 
mittee, a member of the unofficial Road Haulage and Allied 
Trades Committee set up in 1950, credited with the transport 
strikes in London that year, gaoled during the General Strike, 
a driver and a communist—he has become this past week the 
Guy Fawkes in a new plot. A plot to blow up—what ? 
London’s delicately balanced transport system ? The T and 
GW ? The Minister of Labour ? Even, the Constitution ? 
The electricians’ strike has been led by communists—no 
doubt about that—and it has been suspended, perhaps only 
postponed, through a Ministerial Court of Inquiry. Then there 
has been the strike at Smithfield, hitting the public, the meat 
consumers, just after it had become used to having meat freely 


available. There are mutterings of a ban on overtime 
throughout the engineering industry in support of the 


engineers’ wage claim, and there are plenty of communist 
stewards ia the engineering shops. It is communist policy to 
organise “ militant” action in the unions and to embarrass the 
Tory Government by whatever means it can; and if the national 
economy is also embarrassed so much the better. On a larger 
scale it has just become clear that militant trade unionism 
is to provide the new force for communist expansion, and 
where trade unions refuse to be sufficiently militant it has 
become communist policy to break those trade unions. The 
Cominform has in practice been replaced by the World 
Federation of Trade Unions as the chosen instrument of 
communist (as distinct from Russian) diplomacy. Last week 
the WFTU—only a few years ago the bright hope of organised 
labour throughout the world—ended its congress, having heard 
its chairman say: “ The WFTU aims to win over people of all 
political beliefs. But, if it is to enlist the support of both 
artisans and intellectuals, it. must not be officially labelled 
Communist, or Soviet-run.” IJzvestia had a recent leading 
article which said: “ The powerful strike wave now sweeping 
all capitalist countries vividly attests to the upsurge of the 
Labour movement, with the Right-wing Socialist and Catholic 
trade unionists taking an increasingly active part. These no 
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longer submit to their leaders, who have betrayed the interests 
of the working class.” Where there are strikes in England, 
you can usually find a communist. But is cherchez le Slack 
the right way to set about finding the cause and culprit ? 

Mr. Arthur Deakin, and (hence ?) Sir Walter Monckton, 
seem to be in no doubt that it is. The evidence for this view 
is both attractive and comforting. To explain a strike in terms 
of a communist conspiracy suits everybody. Unions can 
disclaim responsibility, the Government can claim the support 
of the unions and the Opposition, and the communists them- 
selves are not unwilling to have their strength exaggerated. And 
as for the public, dangle before it the tempting fly of “ plot” 
and they will leap as the most gullible fish leaps. Pin social 
unrest and economic disorder on to a few hot-heads and 
everyone, including the hot-heads, is content. The general 
thesis that it is the policy of British communism to encourage 
industrial strife and to discredit the right-wing leadership of 
some of the principal unions is correct. But to have an indus- 
trial policy and to seek to implement it does not imply the 
existence of a communist plot any more than it implies the 
existence of a Conservative or Socialist plot (both the Tory and 
the Labour parties have industrial policies which their mem- 
bers seek to implement). It is the specific thesis that the 
electricians’ strike, and now the tanker drivers’ strike, are part 
of an organised conspiracy, devoted to realising Communist 
Party policy, that breaks down the thesis that in the final 
resort the motives behind the leaders of the strikes have been 
political rather than industrial. 

The employers were particularly anxious to pin political 
motives on to the leaders of the Electrical Trades Union, but 
the Court of Inquiry found “no support in the evidence ” for 
that suggestion, and indeed it was pure chicanery to suggest 
that what was a straightforward, if crude and violent, fight 
for increased wages was really a piece of political agitation. 
If the Electrical Trades Union wanted to be awkward it could 
bring out its men at the power stations—it is often said by 
people close to the union’s headquarters that a plan to bring 
out the power stations on a “ staggered ” basis (which would 
have the troops chasing the strike from one power station to 
another up and down the country) exists. But the ETU was 
scrupulous in keeping the strike to the electrical contracting 
industry, and it was pure chance that the principal jobs in that 
industry happened to be on sites of national importance. That 
strike was official, and so the Ministry of Labour could inter- 
vene. The lorry drivers’ strike has been unofficial, and there 
was therefore no body with whom the Ministry could negotiate. 
The Transport and General Workers Union, from the beginning, 
has condemned the strike. Mr. Deakin was prompt to condemn 
it as communist-led, and the Minister of Labour was not 
unwilling to subscribe to that suggestion. Mr. Slack had his 
name mentioned in Parliament. But the strike started at 
Fulham and Mr. Slack operates in Barking and Dalston. One 
of the objectives of the strike was to force men into the T and 
GW, an institution not beloved by communists. On the strike 
committee of 160 there were at the outside estimate only fifty 
or sixty communists. The Daily Worker had no premonition 
of the strike and indeed at the beginning was a day behind- 
hand. At the end of the strike, men left the Stratford meeting 
complaining that “the Reds have sold us out”—by urging 
a return to work. Had the strike been led by communists 
they would have used it to embarrass Mr. Deakin’s leadership; 
they would have urged as strenuously as possible that military 
petrol be labelled “ black”; and they would not have denied 
their part in it. ‘“ Make no mistake about it,” said Mr. Bert 
Slack, “this strike is not communist-inspired.” There is no 
reason to doubt him. 

The chief cause of the strike appears to have been the fear 
among the drivers and mates that 800 men were to be laid 
off following the decision of Shell-Mex to cut down its 
distributing centres from 400 to 150 and to rely in future for 
more distribution by agents. That fear was unfounded, for 
the company had agreed with the T and GW that men would 
be absorbed elsewhere, and the agents had agreed to pay 
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union rates. But the negotiations between the union and the 
company had not been explained to the men by their union 
in a way that the men could understand, and in fact it was 
left to the company last Friday to circularise the men and 
inform them of the state of negotiations. The men who left 
the Stratford meeting on Monday (when the decision to return 
to work was taken) and who cried, “ The Union has let us 
down,” were nearer the mark than those who blamed the reds. 

But if there was no plot, was there and is there a counter- 
plot? A plot to pin responsibility on the communists ? Plot, 
again, is too strong a word, but Mr. Deakin is ready to blame 
the communists and Parliament is ready to listen. The strikes 
have this in common, that the communists support them, are 
fast to jump on the bandwaggon and crack the whip. But to 
blame—or credit—the communists is to flatter their organisa- 
tion and to exaggerate the gullibility of the rank-and-file 
workers. It is only in the last couple of years that workers 
have been able to use their collective strength; before 1951 
the Labour government, and before that the war, inhibited 
them. Now many workers must feel that the reins and curbs 
have been removed. Their traditional policy has been to attack 
a Conservative Government. The economy, it appears to 
them, can support higher wages. These strikes are demonstrat- 
ing a double need for more information to be made available 
to the rank-and-file: the first neegd is that unions explain to 
theif members the negotiations they are conducting; the second 
need is that unions, the TUC, the political parties and Parlia- 
ment explain to the public the simple relation between increased 
productivity and increased wages. Despite all the propaganda 
from the productivity councils and the National Joint Advisory 
Council, there is still lithe evidence that this relation is appre- 
ciated in the factories and garages. Increased productivity— 
more efficiency—may mean displacement, apparent redundancy, 
even “ victimisation,” but the old terms, the emotional terms, 
need replacing in the minds of the rank-and-file as well as in 
the minds of the leaders who congregate at Transport House. 


Embarrassment in 
Dalmatia 


By BERNARD FERGUSSON 


HE hotel was primitive. The bathroom, for instance, 

was piled from floor to ceiling with furniture and junk, 

from beneath which peeped a grey and dusty bath. But 
the island was idyllic. It was separated from the Dalmatian 
mainland by a sound not more than a mile wide. The town, 
Venetian in origin, stood on a hillock on a promontory; below 
the hotel windows curved the stone quay where the motor-ship 
Karadjic had landed us two days before; and to our left as we 
looked from the windows, at right angles to the quay, a street 
ran for six hundred yards along the waterfront to a villa on a 
point which, we had been several times assured by natives, 
had been occupied by Fitzroy Maclean during the war. 

About seven o'clock, as I lay in bed half awake, I suddenly 
became aware of male voices singing rich Slav music which 
reminded me of the Don Cossack choir which used to come 
to London twenty years ago. It broke off in cheers and shouts 
of “ Tito!” I jumped out of bed and ran to the window; and 
there I saw a long procession of men wending its way along 
the waterfront to Fitzroy Maclean’s former abode. They were 
carrying red flags and banners with inscriptions, and striking 
up a new song. I was anxious to miss no local festivity, so I 
threw on a shirt and flannel trousers and tennis shoes, and ran 
unshaven down the stairs to join in the fus. The head of the 
procession had countermarched at Fitzroy’s and was now 
moving back towards me, led by three standard-bearers, of 
whom the middle one was a uniformed sailor. 

During the previous ten days we had been warmly welcomed 
everywhere, and I was very much taken aback at the black 
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looks which I now received. It was the more disconcerting 
because, among the crowd, I thought I distinctly descried Erig 
Linklater, Sir Edmund Hillary, Victor Mature and Lord Mount- 
batten. I shrank back a little, but not liking for reasons of 
“face” to withdraw altogether I accompanied the crowd to 
the square from which one climbs by a graceful Venetian stair- 
case to the old city. Here we all halted, and those of us with 
flags and banners leaned them up against a wall. Eric Link- 
later’s double then climbed to a first floor window, where, by 
curious chance, a microphone had appeared, and harangued us, 
the only words I understood being Britanski, Americanski, Tito 
and Trst, which is the economical Serbo-Croat fashion: of 
spelling Trieste. An interruption to the speech came from the 
arrival of a couple of hundred school-children, also with flags 
and singing lustily; they looked very crestfallen when shushed 
and told to listen to Mr. Linklater. 

I now withdrew modestly to the hotel, meeting my wife on 
the way; she had rightly divined that the occasion was less 
folk-lorique, as the French call it, than we had originally 
thought. We returned to our first floor bedroom in time to hear 
loud cheers greeting Eric Linklater’s peroration. We heard the 
singing strike up again and fade out round the corner; and at 
this point the hotel waiter, who had spent some years in New 
Zealand, and whose tongue had the authentic accent of New 
Plymouth, told us of the Anglo-American statement on Trieste 
which had been broadcast the night before. At that moment 
the crowd suddenly appeared from our right, from behind the 
seaward bastion of the town, halted below our windows, looked 
up at us, and began shouting at an ever-increasing speed what 
sounded like “ See ! Saw ! Margery Daw! See Saw Margery 
Daw ! Seesaw-Margerydaw ! Seesawmargerydaw ! TITO!” 
Victor Mature, who was in naval uniform, elbowed Eric 
Linklater out of the way, and made a violent speech, which was 
loudly applauded. My wife and I stood smiling rather wanly 
at our window, while our co-travellers did the same a few yards 
along; and the crowd then moved away, with some of those at 
its tail smiling up at us with an air of apology. 

So began a rather sad few days, both in_ that 
island and elsewhere. Nobody was rude to us, and we 
were never in any fear or discomfort; but everybody looked 
reproachful, and we received several verbal messages at second- 
hand, saying that we would understand that in the circumstances 
it would be impossible for this or that engagement to be kept. 
One man told us on the telephone that “if I come to see you 
they will beat up my person.” But others were quite prepared 
to be seen with us, and to show us the sights; and nobody 
offered us violence, or rudeness, or anything worse than 
reproach. 

Of reproach there was plenty, ranging’ from ex-Partisans 
to ex-Chetniks, hotel-waiters to former Chicagoans. in every 
small town there was a loud-speaker system inveighing 
against the news; and on Sunday afternoon, while we were 
strolling around Trogir and its churches, a demonstration was 
summoned by this means, and was gathering as we regained 
our borrowed car. And every evening the flags and banners 
were brought out again, and Margery Daw invoked. Every 
shop in Split had slogans scrawled across its windows in that 
soap-like medium which is used to announce the current prices 
in a French charcuterie. 

It was irritating to be able neither to read the papers nor to 
understand the wireless. We found some copies of The Times 
and Daily Herald in Split, but they dated from well before the 
crisis, and were maddeningly complacent about world affairs in 
general, and dumb about Trieste in particular. We had left 
our car in Rijeka (formerly Fiume) and were advised that 
we must not hope to drive back through Zone B to Trieste— 
the way by which we had come and hoped to leave. The 
steamer which bore us away from Split had brought with it 
two American couples who had been caught by the crisis 
in Sarajevo; they had driven down to Dubrovnik, and there 
boarded the ship complete with car. I asked them which way 
they intended to drive out of Yugoslavia, and they replied: 
“ About one foot astern of your fender.” 

I asked the chief steward what prospects there were of getting 
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out with a car through Zone B, and he replied: “ If you were 
British you might find it difficult, but as you’re Swiss you 
should be all right.” From then on I looked as Swiss as I 

sibly could in Black Watch tweeds and an old Etonian tie, 
and strove to make a face like a Paravicini. 

But by the time I had bailed the car out of the garage we 
had heard that Zone B might be worth trying; the route was 
by far the shortest; and so, by Zone B, we tamely came; no 
bullets whizzed about us, and the ghost of d’Annunzio did not 
appear. The check-post took little interest in us, and we were 
soon enjoying all the benefits of civilisation, if a pink gin in 
the Officers’ Club in Trieste may be so described. 


Men With Kites 
By ROBERT ROBINSON 


THINK stillness is the remarkable thing. Since people 

started going at 750 miles per hour I have begun to 

notice the calico-sleeved porters who weed little flower- 
beds along branch lines. And I keep thinking of those anglers 
in Northern towns who sit by the blank canals. Their still- 
ness is startling. 

Such still, grave men. Have they found a way to the motion- 
less centre in these centrifugal days ? Perhaps in the act of 
concentration—when they hook those muddy fish (they never 
keep them), or encourage those brown plots in despite of 
the descending soot—perhaps they liberate themselves. 

This is a speculation I please myself with as I watch the 
men fly kites in Hyde Park. For kite-flying is another 
solempne pastime. As far away from the Park as Oxford 
Circus the bits of paper can be seen in the air. Selves hung 
out on pieces of string. personal advertisements, you might 
just stop yourself from saying. A little too symbolical, perhaps. 
It is pleasant to find it in Hyde Park where the uneasy 
people are. At the perimeter, men deliver answers with feverish 
efficiency to men without questions. And, in the middle, 
classically, a still point, men with kites. 

I watch the flyers, half a dozen of them, surrounded by a 
dense little crowd, stationary beneath the high-up immobile 
kites; and I recall the windy recreation ground, the heavy box- 
kite trailed along the grass at a frantic scamper, the surly 
bumping as it refused to rise. No one is running here. They 
sit, some of them, in the green chairs, and they are all grown-up. 

Is that why there is a kind of shamefacedness among the 
spectators, a suspicion that they would not fly kites, a sus- 
picion that they must seem as if they are about to go, a 
pretence (almost) that they have not really stopped ? No one 
says anything about kites to the kite-flyers, but everyone 
would like to touch the string, to feel the kite strain as it 
hangs in the air above the Cumberland Hotel. 

Is it child’s play ? There are reels, great big brown reels 
strapped with leather thongs to the flat hands of the flyers, 
miles of waxed cord round each. Camp stools have been 
brought, flat cloth portfolios with other, better kites in them: 
bird-kites, stunt-kites with tails, high-flyers with bellying 
pockets to catch the wind, pilot-kites that hang on the tails 
of bigger kites and pull them steeply into the thermal currents 
of the upper air, above the Corner House and the Edgware 
Road, above the dubiously employed and the Anarchists. 

There are four middle-aged men, one younger man with 
red hair and an old Etonian tie, and a girl in pink slacks 
who fly the kites. They stand together. As the air yields 
and eddies, the kites swarm: but, close as they are, the strings 
will not tangle. Easily the kite-flyers pass their reels from 
hand to hand; the kites slip away, cross over, heel back and 
the cords snake away unknotted. 

A small snouty park-man leans on the back of one of the 
green chairs. The crowd, still only a few, has closed in, and 
he is so near to one of the middle-aged flyers that he will 
find it less embarrassing to risk a comment than to remain 
silent. 
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“You fly them big ‘uns,” he says. 

The middle-aged man keeps his eye on his kite, reels in 
against the thermal tug. 

“Nah—” he says, contemptuously, his eye deep in the 
sky “—they won’t do nothing. Sit ‘ere all day staring at ‘em, 
go sun-blind.” 

The snouty man cannot relapse into anonymity without 
awkwardness in face of the slight challenge. 

“That one don’t do nothing, do it?” he asks, trying to 
round off the contest conditionally by making his counter- 
attack sound more like ordinary interest. 

“ Do nothing—” says the kite-man with fake explosiveness 
“ —it’ll do anything.” 

He lets the reel run out a few yards: two miles away and 
a thousand feet up the kite spirals down in a series of tight 
rapid turns. He plucks the cord away to the right and the 
kite soars off in obedient tangent, hovers, climbs and dips 
again. 

“ Slightest touch,” says the kite-man, generally. 

The snouty man has pioneered for us all. The kite-men 
make their own reels in the winter-time, we are told; they 
are large, beautifully varnished, and spin freely on elaborate 
ball-bearings. The cord has a twenty-five pound breaking- 
strain. But the kites themselves are simple: rice-paper and 
cane with crépe-paper tails to balance them and help the eye 
at great heights. ‘“ The smaller the better,” says the middle- 
aged kite-man. 

“Do they ever get caught up with helicopters?” asks a 
red-haired girl. A man explains to his wife that aeroplanes 
do not fly below a thousand feet over Greater London: but 
the man with the kite has had his high-flyer more than half- 
a-mile up in this very park. 

“Rain affect "em? ” inquires a youth. 
mutters the snouty man disparagingly. 

The kite-man’s answers have a curious half-hearted quality; 
as if he finds it well enough to analyse techniques, but unim- 
portant. As if there has been wished on to him the deceitful 
business of rationalising an activity otherwise inexplicable to 
750 m.p.h. people. His five companions leave him to it. 

“ How far out can you get kites ? ” someone asks, 

“ Six mile,” he answers. And, as he drifts away from the 
crowd— “ you can’t see ’em then.” 

The game is up. “You can’t see ‘em then.” There’s 
rationalising and rationalising but there’s no rationalising that. 
The crowd has an intuition; they are on the verge of under- 
standing. They melt slowly away until only the snouty man 
remains, leaning on the back of the green chair. At last: 
“ What’s a bloke fly a kite for?” he says irritably. But there 
is no one left to hear. 


“ Disintegrate,” 





Love in Hunger 


She feeds the starveling love, with hands 
More naked than the body of another girl, 
Asking no questions, making no demands, 
Assured in time of absolute control. 


She is big where the others were delicate, 

With nursing breasts and friendly, useful thighs. 
Her nerves are buried deep for comfort, 

She offers understanding and responsibilities, 


Lazy and blind to her purpose 

All that she offers he accepts 

Without suspicion, seeing no use 

To her sufficiency of any greedy bankrupt. 


They marry into clean sheets, love 

Is their bed and board until his appetite 
Pines for variety. He tries, but cannot move 
And she, his jailer, fattens on his surfeit. 


PHILIP OAKES 
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THEATRE 
King Lear. By William Shakespeare. (King’s 

Theatre, Hammersmith.) 

Four years ago one of our foremost critics, 
Mr. T. C. Worsley, went for the first time 
to watch Mr. Wolfit play Lear ‘** before 
it was too late.’’ By too late, Mr. Worsley 
explained, he meant—‘‘ under the restric- 
tions that Mr. Wolfit deliberately imposes 
on himself he is bound, in the nature of art, 
to play it less and less well.’’ Everything 
I have seen in this present season at the 
King’s suggests that this remarkable theatri- 
cal character and often fine actor, despite 
the repeated warnings of critics who wish 
him well, is now determined upon artistic 
suicide. No one, whatever his views on Mr. 
Wolfit’s style of acting, who cares about 
the English theatre, is happy about that, for 
Mr. Wolfit and his company introduce some 
of our greatest plays to a very large number 
of young people throughout the country. 

I had great hopes Lear had survived. It 
is supposed after all to be his glory, the part 
which he is still said to play far better than 
all other actors. Even this year Mr. Michael 
Redgrave has been told solemnly by one 
critic that his Lear ** is not up to Wolfit’s.’’ 
Surely then, whatever else might go, he 
would have cared for and preserved this 
play, if only that Gielgud, Redgrave and 
Olivier—perhaps the richest group of 
classical actors one generation has ever born 
into our theatre—might still be kept in their 
proper places? The answer regrettably is 
no; and ** no *’ so emphatically that I am 
unable, seeing him play the part for the 
first time, to comprehend how the legend 
of Mr. Wolfit’s Lear ever arose. I am not 
concerned here with the production of the 
play or the remainder of the acting, which 
are remarkably bad even by expected stand- 
ards; but with Lear. 

No one can accuse Mr. Wolfit of being a 
child of realism. ‘* I am an actor,’’ one 
imagines him muttering defiantly in the 
wings, ** and by God you are going to see 
how Ll act.’* He gives us every vocal nuance, 
every physical variation, every branded 
gesture and bit of ** business’’ in the craft. 
You can imagine that Kean, if not Garrick, 
used that movement ; that Kemble, if not 
Kean, phrased that speech so—oratorical if 
meaningless. For Mr. Wolfit, befitting 
another time and convention, plays Lear 
entirely ‘‘ from the outside.’ There is no 
** being *’ in this characterisation, there is 
only ‘* acting.’’ I can only liken his whole 
production of Lear to the playing of 
Beethoven’s Ninth by a colliery brass band ; 
you get the melodies—the surface meaning— 
and nothing else. 

What is most surprising is the curious stab 
of unreality when banished Kent tells Lear 
he sees in him ‘‘ authority.’’ This is early 
in the play, yet even by here Lear is only 
a creature of whining self-pity: “‘ author- 
ity’’ was worn for the brief moment when 
he turned off Cordelia and neither his body 
nor voice really carries it again, not even in 
** Every inch a King.’’ The main trouble 
with ‘‘acting from outside ’’ is that con- 
sistency or development of character goes 
by the board: each scene is played for its 
own effect and the mosaic of effects seldom 
adds up to a portrait. So, though we see 
Lear decrepit, physically crawling towards 


death, on his first entrance, there is no such 
physical decrepitude again until after the 
recognition scene with Cordelia in which, 
after slinging himself from the prone to the 
sitting with the agility of a business executive 
getting up from an afternoon nap, he 
suddenly finds it almost beyond his strength 
to shamble down to the footlights. This 
Lear is not, today, a performance which 
demands any subtle analysis. The great 
scene known as High Rage does not touch 
us: the infinitely moving half-mad, half- 
Sane, scene with newly blinded Gloucester 
goes for nothing —the searing line ‘* What, 
doest thou squinny at me?’”’ and the 
final devouring pathos of ‘* I know thee 
well, thy name is Gloucester ’’ fail com- 
pletely, carrying no suggestion of an under- 
tone of meaning. Even, later, that heart- 
rending cry of the madman hazily dragging 
his blind claws on sanity, ‘*‘ Get me a 
surgeon, I am cut to the brains,’’ is thrown 
negligently away. It is difficult not to suspect 
that the poetry, to Mr. Wolfit, is simply a 
means of getting effects from his constantly— 
oh so constantly—ranging voice, and this 
remains as the main impression even though 
there are still moments, such as his first cry 
of ‘* Let me not be mad’’ which affect the 
heart like a squirt of adrenalin. There is, 
however, no excuse in Lear for such moments 
being few; Lear is not a progression from 
one acting ** point ’’ to another: it is an 
irresistible symphony of emotion with pity 
and horror stabbing continuously and 
remorselessly at its audience ; a classically 
relentless tragedy winding up to that final 
intolerable scene in which Lear with the 
dead Cordelia in his arms lets his heart 
break. No actor reaches that end without 
fumbling a scene or two, or even several 
intermediate moments, but when, as in this 
performance, Lear’s death means nothing 
more than the end of the play the actor 
must be held to have failed utterly and 
completely. I am sure—I have been told 
often enough—that Mr. Wolfit, acting in his 
own style—which is not the modern style— 
has given magnificent performances in this 
part. I feel confident that if he would 
submit to first-class production he could do 
so again. But in any event there is at the 
present no evidence to suggest that our 
great contemporary actors attempting Lear 
need fear—or even be subjected to—any 
sort of comparison. 

DEREK MONSEY 


BALLET 

Braziliana. (Stoll.) 

Tue presentation on the stage of ‘* the 
manifestation of authentic Folk Lore’’ 
which—the programme states—is the aim 
of Braziliana, is an extraordinarily difficult 
problem. Logically it is an impossibility, for 
folk-lore, whether it finds its expression 
through arts and crafts, music or dancing, 
is born of the traditional beliefs of a 
people and therefore can only make itself 
thoroughly understood against its normal 
and natural background. In order to bring it 
before a wider public, only a tiny percentage 
of whom are ever able to see it in the happy 
surroundings of its native land, attempts are 
made to exhibit it in an artificially created 
atmosphere whether in exhibition galleries 


or on the stage. In both instances its impact 
must necessarily depend to a very large 
extent upon this method of presentation, 
and, in the case of dancing, its successful 
translation into theatrical terms. 

I am in no position to judge how authentic 
are the dances which comprise the pro- 
gramme of Braziliana; 1 only know that 
neither the solemn rituals nor the gay 
Carnival numbers move one to any emotional 
reaction. The general flavour is that of a 
musical show, or rather the background to 
such, for there seems to be no actual point 
of focus, and although the artists put energy 
and talent into their numbers, none is able 
to carry any real conviction. From some of 
the forceful ‘* ballets’’ produced by Berto 
Pasuka, and the wonderfully vital and 
exciting programmes of Katherine Dunham, 
we know that such presentations are possible, 
and so I think one can assume that it is the 
theatrical sense which is lacking in Braziliana, 
the loss of which causes it to fall between the 
realms of authenticity and drama instead of 
being a fusion of the two. 

LILLIAN BROWSE 


CINEMA 


Rob Roy. (Odeon.)}——The Sun Shines 
Bright. (Academy.)——The Conquest of 
Everest. (Warner.) 

WALT Disney’s Rob Roy, the film chosen for 

the Royal Command performance, is an 

exhilarating adventure story, every page of 
which makes enjoyable reading. It is 
devoted almost entirely to the bellicose 
pursuits of the clan McGregor which, with 
its bonnie chieftain, Richard Todd, has been 
struck off the register, so to speak, by 

George I. A large part of the film is spent 

in depicting battles, the thin red line of 

English soldiers captained by gallants in 

plumed hats foundering under the super- 

charged charges of the ‘‘ blue bonnets”’ 
hurling themselves down the Trossachs. All 
this, with subsidiary escapes and pursuits, 
is splendidly directed by Harold French, and 

Mr. Todd shows real Fairbanks quality as 

he leaps over a precipice on to a tree or 

swims for miles under water regardless of 
yards of tartan plaid. 

In fiims of this sort good fights are 
nowadays to be expected, but what is 
pleasantly surprising about Rob Roy is that 
its dialogue (by Lawrence Watkins) and 
characterisations are admirable. The dis- 
taff side, though naturally unobtrusive in 
such a hot-blooded affair, is firmly defined 
by Glynis Johns, a spirited heroine, and 
Jean Taylor Smith as the hero’s mother. 
Miss Smith who, we are told, is the Wilfred 
Pickles of Scotland, is a newcomer to the 
screen, and she is excellent, investing that 
dreary nationalistic pride of the Scots with 
the dignity it so often lacks. As the bluff 
Duke of Argyll James Robertson Justice 1s 
laudable, and Eric Pohlmann as George I 
draws a masterly sketch of that inadequate 
monarch, full-bottomed wig, lilac stockings, 
slight air of bewilderment and all. The 
court scenes in which Countess von Pahilen 
translates for the King the utterances of his 
statesmen are delightful. But on the whole, 
of course, our hearts are in the highlands, 
with the braw McGregors itching for a fight, 
with the mists and the bagpipes and the 
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jnevitable Finlay Currie, with the braw 
rds rolled round the tongue and the braw 

keds done in the heather ; in particular 

with Mr. Todd who is so gallant and rash 

and romantic that he stands like a living 
nd. 

Also gallant but less rash and not at all 
romantic is the hero of John Ford’s picture 
The Sun Shines Bright, a film he made for 
his own pleasure, a ‘* labour of love.’’ It 
is on a subject he has filmed before, the 
Kentucky Judge Priest of Irving Cobb’s 
stories. This elderly gentleman upholds the 

rinciples of his calling, is shrewd, wise, 

ind, but keeps a weather eye cocked on his 
chances of re-election ; a rotund teddy bear 
of a man, whimsical as they come and 
unabashedly sentimental. Never has there 
been such a sloppy film nor one that cast so 
treacly a spell. Impossible to fight against 
jt, not to drown in its depths—the old man 
facing alone a crowd of lynchers, following 
alone the coffin of a fallen woman, graphically 
interpreting the Bible. Darkies sing spirituals, 
a ne’er-do-well kneels to recite Gentle Jesus 
meek and mild, old old flags get saluted by 
old old soldiers and the judge in elfin mood 
summons his servant by blowing a bugle. 
The glue is overpowering and a lot of it 
sticks, for Charles Winninger stirs itextremely 
well, so well in fact that he and Mr. Ford, 
aided by folk music and the scriptures, have 
inspired the pundits to award the film prizes 
I doubt it deserves. 

The Conquest of Everest is not only an 
undramatised record of an heroic achieve- 
ment, but beautiful beyond belief. Thomas 
Stobart’s photographic work adds to the 
mountain’s natural photogenic contours a 
magical quality which lures even the arm- 
chair climber ever upwards. For the first 
time I, who see no point whatever in men 
risking their lives to get to the top of a 
useless bit of ice, can understand the feeling 
which makes it imperative for them to do so. 
Everest is the arch-siren. She has won me 


over. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


MUSIC 


Two pianists have provided the outstanding 
performances of the last week, the one an 
established and the other a potential master. 
Clifford Curzon had already won golden 
opinions by his playing of Brahms’ B flat 
major concerto at the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s concert earlier in the week ; but 
at the Festival Hall on Friday he returned 
to the composer with whom his name has 
long been associated and gave a really superb 
performance of Mozart’s C minor concerto 
with the London Symphony Orchestra under 
Josef Krips. Mozart lovers recently had a 
bad experience with this concerto in the 
same hall; and it was therefore a double 
delight to hear the work played by one who 
perfectly understands its stormy, masculine 
character and yet has the perfect technical 
control and sense of style needed to contain 
this within eighteenth century limits. He 
preserved an unbroken evenness of tone in 
his passage-work and a strong dramatic— 
but not theatrical—rhythm ; and his phras- 
ing was clear, firm and beautifully shaped. 
It would be hard, in fact, to imagine a finer 
all-round performance. 

Daniel Wayenberg is a young Dutch 
Pianist whose two previous appearances in 
this country had already gone far towards 
making his name. On Sunday he played at 
the Wigmore Hall a programme well 
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calculated to show his quality both as a 
musician and, purely technically, as a 
pianist. On both counts he revealed himself 
as quite exceptional. Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasia and Beethoven’s D minor sonata 
showed a sane and vigorous but also 
refined and sensitive musical understanding, 
a wide range of tone and a surprisingly 
mature emotional personality. His only 
fault is an occasional tendency, common in 
many young players of vigorous personality, 
to use a rather hard, violent tone in fortissimo 
passages, as in the last entry of the subject 
in the fugue of the Chromatic Fantasia. His 
purely pianistic quality appeared in five 
preludes from Rachmaninov’s Op. 32, where 
he combined the technical brilliance of the 
true virtuoso with a tender lyrical sense. 

At Covent Garden Set Svanholm’s cold 
took the shine out of Siegfried, though he 
manfully battled through to the end. The 
Mime of Paul Kuen was dramatically con- 
vincing but lacked the musical quality and 
the subtle touches which Peter Klein has 
brought to the part in recent years. Hotter’s 
Wanderer was a little too close to the Wotan 
of Walkiire, magnificent rhetorically but 
rather lacking in sustained warmth and 
beauty of tone. Jean Watson made a wholly 
admirable Erda, by far the best part that 
I have heard her sing. Erda’s static rdle is 
as near to an oratorio part as anything in 
opera and suited the singer excellently. 
Margaret Harshaw sang Briinnhilde’s gruel- 
lingly difficult part most creditably. She has 
the right type and size of voice, a little thin 
and uneasy at the very top but otherwise 
generous. The quality of her tone is never 
thrilling but unfailingly pleasant and her 
presentation of the réle both appealing and 
convincing. 

The Sadler’s Wells performance of Hugh 
the Drover is extraordinarily good. All the 
main parts are sung with a real distinction 
and both chorus and orchestra (under 
Marcus Dods) bring a gusto and a warmth 
that make this opera—which is, after all, our 
English equivalent of The Bartered Bride— 
well worth a visit. MARTIN COOPER 


ROMAN FIRST NIGHT 
Rome, October 


ITALIAN audiences, as novelists never tire of 
telling us, are not at all inhibited by the 
sumptuous formality of play-going: and 
even in the Curzon-street surroundings of 
the Teatro Eliseo, the spirit of the music- 
hall still lingered, giving vent to catcalls, 
cheers, hisses for silence, and deafening 
crashes of laughter and applause. It was 
rightly so, for this was the centenary of 
Eduardo Scarpetta, that now almost legen- 
dary actor-author of the rowdy Neapolitan 
stage. He still quizzes us from old photo- 
graphs—round-faced and dapper, with a 
mole’s nose and a huckster’s cheeky inno- 
cence ; and even there, one can still sense 
his charm. His luckless rivals jeered at his 
respectability, and some Italians to-day 
affect boredom at his dialect humour. But 
as one who made nearly £300,000 in a single 
four-year period, while bringing a certain 
dignity to the tedious buffooneries of con- 
temporary farce, Scarpetta could well afford 
to look puckish. 

Miseria e Nobilta, written in 1887, was 
a shrewd choice for the anniversary : for at 
a time when several critics are lamenting 
that Rome seems only a showcase for her 
ruined antiquities and the current artistic 
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products of other countries, this revival in 
modern dress comes like~a reassertion of 
more homely native traditions. The play 
itself is something between Moliére and a 
Mediterranean Me and My Girl: it intro- 
duces a ragamuffin family disguised as 
royalty into the mansion of a pretentious 
parvenu, on whom they live free for several 
weeks. The producer is the popular come- 
dian Eduardo De Filippo, known in England 
for his appearance in the * Avarice and 
Anger ’’ episode which he directed for 
Les Sept Péchés Capitaux. As might be 
expected from an ex-member of the Scarpetta 
company, his production is lively and 
explosive ; while his own performance as 
Felice Sciosciammocca, the rapscallion of 
this and other pieces, is a cunning blend of 
Neapolitan tradition with his own favourite 
act. A gaunt, ramshackle Chaplin, with a 
despondent rag of a moustache and eyes 
so pouchy that they seem to sag over his 
cheeks, he slinks and lurches muttering 
round the stage, edging guiltily away when 
he fears discovery, trying to warn his com- 
panions with quick, shifty glances and nods. 
He is the scapegrace comic in all of us 
—cynical, unheroic, twitching to be let out. 
Release comes at last with the entrance of 
an envious relative, thinly disguised as yet 
another princess. Beads swinging, legs 
astride, and hat knocked sideways, she gives 
the whole show away in a magnificent 
howling tornado of abuse. The ensuing 
free-for-all ends in absurd final-curtain 
repentance ; and after that, everything’s 
feasting and fun. 

All this, one might suppose, is the gay 
noisy riot of the“ typical ” Italian—gabbling 
and gesticulating, greasy, fluent, trans- 
parently sly. But to fancy such things as 
typical is to forget another aspect of the 
** national temperament ’’—the melancholy 
that runs like a dark thread through the 
whole of Italian culture, from Dante to De 
Sica, from Petrarch to Cesare Pavese. It is 
to forget the stony-eyed depths of Scarpetta’s 
own smile—and the first act of Miseria e 
Nobilta. Here, in a bare tenement, sit some 
of the outcasts who still exist in Italy ; and 
the humour of their tirades and squabbles 
has all the concealed bitterness of those who 
have literally nothing to lose. The same 
theme pervades much modern work in Italy : 
it was recently seen, for example, in Castel- 
lani’s Due Soldi di Speranza and in De Sica’s 
Miracolo a Milano. There, the only final 
solution is a deus ex machina ; and violence, 
fantasy, or wild aching laughter are the only 
alternatives to despair. For such depth and 
sharpness one forgives a great deal that is 
crude, sensational, and flashy. It is all ofa 
piece, one feels, with the cheerful irreverence 
of the Romans, whom one sees so often 
sitting on the marble edges of Bernini 
fountains or the plinths of classical monu- 
ments. They make no attempt to preserve 
their culture under respectful glass domes : 
they welcome their new television as they 
long ago welcomed the cinema. Perhaps 
they fall too easily for the jazzy and the 
meretricious ; but to complain of vulgarity, 
in this teeming din and vivid sunlight, would 
be quite ridiculous. With poverty and 
squalor never far away, it would also be 
insensitive : and here in the theatre, as the 
swish curtains fall and the audience storms 
and clamours, one begins to suspect that 
words like ** vulgarity,’’ anyway, are only 
the shrinking defences of a pallid and effete 


northern taste. ai 
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Country Life 


WHEN I was a child I used to wonder what 
word Mary used when she went to call the 
cattle home across the sands of Dee. Our own 
cows were encouraged to come up out of the 
pasture by shouting—as far as I could make 
out—* Harley, harley, harley.” It may have 
been something else, perhaps a corruption of 
some Gaelic word used by my grandfather or 
great-grandfather, but to me it was “ harley.” 
No one ever tried any other call. I am sure 
they would have felt self-conscious and 
foolish using any other word. I stood the 
other evening listening to a Welsh farmer 
calling his cows. The word I heard was “ Ho! 
Ho! Ho!” but usually such short words are 
hard to make out. He may have been using 
an abbreviation of a Welsh phrase. Whatever 
the facts are, whether anyone knows exactly 
how to call a cow home or not, it happens 
every evening all over the country while cows 
are out to grass. 1 am always amused to think 
that a different call is used for pigs, perhaps 
because a man preparing for milking must be 
careful not to be falling over fat sows at 
every step. “ Ho! Ho! Ho!” bawled the little 
man standing at the gate, and, while I watched, 
his three or four cows came in line out of the 
hollow. I had half a mind to try it myself in 
the next field, but was that word really “ Ho”? 
Could I shout it with confidence? I wasn't 
atallsure. ~ 


Rotato Storing 

Potatoes have been a good crop in the 
kitchen garden where a good area of neglected 
ground needed cleaning and breaking up. Of 
the three varieties planted, Arran Banner has 
proved the best, free from pests and as reli- 
able as ever. The Dunbar Specials seemed 
to have an extraordinary attraction for wire- 
worm, and this was apparent even in a half 
row that was made up with the Arran strain. 
The half-row Of Dunbars had worm. The 
Banners were free of the pest. One surprising 
thing was the soundness of the Majestics, 
which were grown from seed selected from 
last year’s crop. New Majestic seed last year 
produced tubers that were large, but they were 
heartily attacked by everything within range. 
This year the Majestics were smaller and 
much more sound. The crop was lifted after 
a deal of back-breaking work, laid along a 
path on a bright afternoon and finally 
barrowed down to the shed to be stored in 
barrels. Whatever the experts have to say 
about clamps, I prefer my potatoes from a 
storehouse where frost and damp are kept 
out. There is no earthy taste from barrelled 
potatoes, as is often the case with those from 
a clamp. 


A Book on Fungi 

The Publications Department of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Fisheries has kindly 
sent me Bulletin No. 23, a book on Edible 
and Poisonous Fungi which is illustrated by 
Miss E. M. Wakefield, formeriy of Kew 
Gardens, and has a foreword by the Director 
of Kew. There are twenty-seven illustrations 
in colour in this book, which is not a new 
publication, but first came out in 1910, costs 
seven shillings and sixpence, and can be ob- 
tained from H.M. Stationery Office. Now I 
can pick a rough-stalked boletus or a blue leg 
without fear, and, moreover, I can cook them, 
for the details include culinary advice. Many 
people have asked me about edible fungi at 
various times, and all I have been able to say 
has been, eat mushrooms and leave the rest 
alone. With the aid of this excellent little 
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book I hope to be able to give more intelligent 
answers and enjoy some of the things I have 
long wanted to taste. 


Autumn Digging 

A digging programme is essential in a well- 
planned garden, and the man who turns over 
as much as he can in autumn finds his work 
easier in the spring. Wet and heavy soil is 


Cuckoo! 
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more general after New Year, and it pays to 
turn over the potato patch as soon as it hay 
been cleared. The same thing applies tg 
ground where vegetables have been lifted and 
put into store. The very least that should be 
done is a forking over which discourages the 
firming of ground and the growth of weeds, 


IAN NIALL 


Cuckoo! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 191 
Report by John Usborne 
The usual prizes were offered for the best eight-line poems entitled: ‘‘ A Bedouin Birdwatcher 


on Seeing the First Cuckoo in Autumn.”’ 


Of Bedouins there are but few 
Who birdwatch and are poets too 
And write in English as I do.... 
writes Mrs. V. R. Ormerod. ‘* Having met 
the Bedouin,” footnotes Admiral Sir William 
James, ‘‘ I cannot conceive that a Bedouin 
has ever been an ornithologist and so have 
assumed that this chap is an employee of the 
Cairo Ornithological Society.’’ Another 
competitor politely informs me __ that 
** Bedouin ”’ is plural. I’m glad to know all 
this. Though it's not saying much, I’ve heard, 
watched and read of more cuckoos in my 
time than Arabs, and I know one thing that 
49.2 per cent. of a large entry showed they 
did not know. Wing-Commander Palmer’s 
Arab had the right idea, though I’m not so 
sure about the Hebrides : 
In Spring, they say, in Northern nests 
Thou lay’st thine eggs, unbidden guests, 
And break’st the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 
But here more pleasant wilt thou be, 
Thy cuckold brood we never sec ; 
Thy mocking voice is never heard ; 
Twice welcome ! single, songless bird. 
Or, as A. H. G. puts it : 
Her mate, praise Allah, left his voice behind. 


Hence Delius in a burnous, his eyesight 
greatly improved, standing on his head, 
bless him. It was a pity so many had to be 
disqualified on a technicality. I enjoyed 
D. L. L. Clarke’s triolet; H. A. C. 
Evans’ parody of Wordsworth was nicely 
pointed : 
Bismillah, thou art back once more ! 
I see thee, hear thy voice. 
*Twill soon be as it was before, 
And I do not rejoice. 
Some Bedouin (sic ?) took this opportunity 
of scoring points off the British. Guy 
Kendall’s Bedawee (sic ?) said : 
... you the scheme 
And type of Northern piracy, we deem, 
Laying your eggs in someone else's nest 
Embodiment of many a British dream. 
A musical suggestion 
Of Europe’s state of mind. 


wrote Peter Hadley. 


Some showed themselves in their true 
colours : 
With an eye 
To pigeon pie 
The birdwatcher 
Cried : ‘* Gotcher ! "" 
(T. GODFREY-FAUSSETT) 


There were some rare gems (uncut) : 
By Allah’s beard ! The cuckoo’s call ! 
With summer past, it must be fall. 
But, Bird, your navigation’s poor ; 
If this is Spain—then I’m a Moor 
(G. MACADAM) 


Soaring aloft above life's earthly trammels 
(The sand, the ruddy sun, the ruddy camels.) 
= (JAMES BOWKER) 
I award £1 10s. each to A. M. Sayers and 
Douglas Hawson and £1 each to M. M. M, 
and R. Kennard Davis. Highly commended: 
W. Bernard Wake, John Body, James 
Bowker, Nancy Gunter and Hope Scott. 


PRIZES 
(A. M. SAYERS) 
Autumn is icumen in ; 
Here’s the dumb cuckoo. 
Will the dumber tourist come 
As he used to do ? 
All is moil and search for oi! 
And visitors are few ; 
No one hireth, so Cook fireth 
Me, the Cook-cuckoo. 


(DOUGLAS HAWSON) 
O patriot bird ! To Allah be the praise 
That thou art back to lighten desert days 
With merry tales how in the haughty West 
Thou didst exploit the unbeliever’s nest ! 


Here we but sit-and sulk within the tent 

Whilst all our wealth is filched and westward 
sent, 

But thou, each Spring defying cold and damp, 


' 


Bearest the war into the foeman’s camp ! 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
Sweet stranger, to our sun-bleached solitudes 
Bearing your tale of distant dreamland 
places, 
Blue hills and misty skies and darkling woods, 
Streams ever-foaming, infinite oases. 
Lend me your wings of grey ! Let me forsake 
This world of stinging sand and scorching 
skies, 
And evermore my thirsty spirit slake 
By the cool waters of your paradise ! 
(mM. M. M.) 
How wise the errant cuckoo, free 
From all responsibility ! 
No lasting claim of mate or brood 
Awakens its solicitude. 
In summer-time it loudly mocks 
At those who would be orthodox ; 
In autumn silently applauds 
The choice of our nomadic hordes. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 194 
Set by Joyce Johnson 
Competitors are asked to name and des- 
cribe the five or six contents of a Political or 
Literary Box of Fireworks. Instructions may 
also be given, if desired. Limit 150 words. 
Entries must be addressed to the Spec- 
tator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, m 
envelopes marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and 
must be received not later than November 
10th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of November 20th. 
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Letters to the Editor 





RENTS 


Sm,—In your leading article last week, you 
say, re Rent Control, “ However subtle the 
measure to increase rents, however elaborate 
the checks to ensure that nobody makes a 
penny profit out of it, it is bound to cause 
an uproar 

Why should an uproar be suggested by 
a measure of justice and fair play ? And why 
should landlords (hateful and sinister word) 
pot be given fair play and recouped, in even a 
small degree, for the heavy financial losses 
sustained over a wearisome period of years, 
during which numbers of owners have been 
jrpetrievably ruined and others have been 
grievously worried and embarrassed in the 
yain endeavour to make ends meet ? 

The Rent Restrictions Acts were instituted 
at the beginning of the war as a safeguard 
against the inroads of so-called rapacious 
Jandlords of letting property who would other- 
wise have held so-called innocent tenants at 
their mercy. The Acts were regarded purely 
as a war measure, but since the conflict was 
ended. a number of years ago, they have 
found sanctuary as peace measures as well. 
The fact is that owners of certain property 
have been systematically robbed by Statute, 
and tenants have benefited in the same propor- 
tion, and are still benefiting. Moreover it can 
be truthfully said that most tenants whose 
rent is as immovable as the Pyramids have 


enjoyed increased salaries and emoluments 
commensurate with the increased cost of 
living. 


The price of repairing and keeping in order 
house property has risen by 300 to 400 per 
cent. Coal, coke, electric light, wages of 
necessary employees and amenities of life 
generally have grown enormously and are 
still growing while rents remain static. Fur- 
ther, it is to be noted with envy that municipal 
owners of the same type of property appear 
to be immune from restriction and can 
raise rents at their own sweet will.—Yours 
faithfully, 


London 


LANDLORD 
W.2 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Sir,—In last week’s issue, your paragraph on 
British Guiana seems to throw some doubt 
on conditions there and accordingly | think 
I cannot do better than send you extracts of 
a letter | have just received from a senior 
Official there who is a very old personal 
friend of mine and l can assure you a most 
level-headed man. He writes:— 

“As you have heard and read, the balloon 
went up here and what with Army and Navy 
the place looked busy. Now I see a lot of 
the armchair critics are questioning the neces- 
sity. In fact we went so far as to say that 
the opinions of the Government here were 
not backed up by the opinions of independent 
observers, meaning no doubt the newspaper 
correspondents of such papers as the Express 
and the Mirror, who came in after the troops 
arrived. I wish some of them had tried to 
live here. 

“These Communists were playing a very 
clever game and I am afraid they were 
allowed to carry on. The intimidation was 
widespread, it was getting such that decent 
people didn’t like going out at night and it 
was as much as anyone's life was worth to 


hold an independent meeting. They had a 
gang of unemployed toughs to do the stone 
throwing, knifing, etc., and the police had 
orders not to interfere. And these so-called 
Ministers of the Crown used to stand up and 
revile the Governor and all the heads of 
departments openly and, incidentally, me too. 
My Minister had reported me to the Governor 
for discourtesy, sabotage and non-co-opera- 
tion. But we did have a flap, what with 
people being evacuated to police barracks 
to ensure their safety (including the Arch- 
bishop, etc.) and troops marching with 
weapons at the ready. 

“ The main trouble was the incitement to 
riot and the fear of incendiarism, which in 
this town is just plain murder (Georgetown 
is almost a hundred per cent. wood buildings 
including the Cathedral which is the biggest 
wooden building in the world). The Ministers 
had stated openly that they were not voting 
money for the police next year, quite a lot of 
whom were infected with Communism, and 
had ordered us not to spend any money on 
police buildings and had said that they were 
going to organise their own ‘ Peoples’ Police.’ 
In addition, there were ‘ party’ committees 
organised in each district which would 
control everything. All works or proposals 
would have to be approved by these commit- 
tees before the Ministers would consider them. 
Luckily, it hadn't got into full swing and this 
has nipped it, if not exactly in the bud, 
before it has had time to bloom fully. It 
was absolutely necessary to bring in_ the 
troops to back up the police. I am quite sure 
if the riots and strikes had started, they would 
cleverly have worn the police down by 
timing events to give them no time to recover.” 

Yours faithfully, 

OLIVER S. M. RAW 
71 Knollys Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.16 


HOW CAN THE ENGLISH DO IT? 
Sir.—Being only a quarter English, I look 
upon the English almost as foreigners. Seen 
from this point of view Englishmen present 
curious paradoxes and anomalies. 

One of the most striking of these I witnessed 
recently in the House of Commons and also 
more shockingly to me in the House of 
Lords. The Lords put their feet up. How 
could Englishmen put up their feet, in the 
middle of the learned talk of the other Peers ? 
On this visit—and as I later learned is often 
the case—the speeches were almost entirely 
concerned with dogs and sheep. Still, this 
seemed no reason at all to me for the Peers 
to put up their feet (I should guess roughly 
at a forty-five degree angle) on the nearest 
table they found convenient. 

How extraordinary that this should be! The 
more shocking that not one of them seemed 
in any way alarmed at the behaviour of his 
fellows on the front bench. The feet-lifters 
seemed engaged in their wicked show of con- 
tempt (“je men fiche” seemed printed on 
each brow) with a kind of gusto and deter- 
mination that contrasted strikingly with their 
voices and their dress. Why, when one of the 
learned elders was obliged to get through to 
one of the exits of the House, the legs, of 
course, were all taken down, one by one, like 
chorus girls’ in one of those revues. But as 
soon as the Peer had passed them, up they 
shot simultaneously on to the table again. 
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“ But how can they put their feet up that 
way ?” I asked later. 

“Why not? Did you think that English- 
men’s legs were constructed differently from 
other people's ? ” 

My conceptions of the English tottered. 
Were they after all only misconceptions? All 
became confused. The ample tea _ after- 
wards was fortifying and _ sustained me. 
Various of the Noble Lords I had been pre- 
viously watching and listening to walked here 
and there. Some talked gravely and others 
sipped their tea. None of them, that I could 
see, put their feet up On the tea tables.— Yours 
faithfully, 


MARGARET HARMSWORTH 


201 rue d'Alésia, Paris, XIV me 


THE SPEED OF LIGHT 
Sirn.—In her very interesting article in the 
Spectator of October 23rd, Miss Cartwright 
points out that a mathematical specialist 
realises as no one else can that one broken 
link in a long chain of reasoning leaves the 
whole valueless. Perhaps she would be so 
good as to consider what the astronomers 
would make of the universe if some mathema- 
tician showed that light waves coming from 
distant stars are damped down by whatever 
it is that transmits them, with the result that 
light gradually slows down and stops. The 
evidence that light travels from the sun to 
the earth at 186,000 miles per second is prob- 
ably easy enough to understand, but what is 
the evidence that light travels at that speed 
for thousands or millions of years? 
Obviously the evidence must be extremely 
abstruse, but it is very curious that the ques- 
tion is never even mentioned in the elementary 
books on astronomy. Could Miss Cartwright 
be persuaded to give some explanation—in 
the simplest possible terms ?—Yours faithfully, 


R. L. KITCHING 
Wetherby, Yorkshire 
YE NEWE KNOTT 
Sirn.—May I point out an error which 


appeared in Strix’s column of your October 
16th issue, concerning the new hotel now 
being built in Bond Street ? 

The American company behind this venture 
is the Knott Hotel Corporation, not Knopp 
as stated by Strix. 

1 heartily agree with your columnist that 
the name Westbury is “ meaningless.” Some 
months back, in conversation with the 
Managing Director of the Knott Hotel Cor- 
poration, I pointed out the value of a personal 
name, most of which, alas, have disappeared 
from the London hotel world. Call the new 
hotel the Knott and its sponsors have a ready- 
made advertising slogan. Why Knott ?— 
Yours faithfully, 

ASHLEY COURTENAY 
68 St. James's Street, London, S.W.1 


SCIENCE FOR THE MILLION 


Sir,—I am gathering material for a study on 
the popularisation of science in Britain. I am 
particularly interested in the forms in which 
the new developments in science were 
explained popularly to audiences, at all levels, 
in the past hundred years. I would be grateful 
to receive either original material, which I 
would return, or references. Books, writings 
in periodicals and papers, publications of 
mechanics’ institutes, lectures, exhibitions, all 
interest me.—Yours faithfully, 

MAURICE GOLDSMITH 
Science Information Service, 37 Park Street, 

London, W.1 











A Nice Read 


By JOYCE GRENFELL 


66 OARSE jolly woman learning to read wants letters 
from men.” This heart cry appeared in an 
American weekly review a few years ago and was 

pounced on by collectors of such trifles on both sides of 

the water. What a skilful appeal it is! “ Learning to read” 
is flung in casually with deceptive humility so as not to 
frighten away the reader. Learning to read what ? Beowulf ? 

The-cat-sat-on-the-mat ? Never was an invitation more 

neatly framed. There she sits, this coarse jolly woman, 

laughing her head off while she waits for letters from men. 

I hope she got sacks full. It nrust have put a stop to her 

reading, though, if she did, and that is where she has my 

sympathy. 

I read advertisements in buses and tubes. I read adver- 
tisements, plain and strip, in papers and periodicals. I read 
Letters to the Editor and Personal Columns and Can I Help 
You pages; book reviews, and theatre and concert notices; 
and 1 also read the clues and struggle with the crossword 
puzzle at intervals all day long. Faithfully I subscribe to 
two national newspapers, two evening papers, a transatlantic 
urban magazine and the Spectator. It so happens that I 
don’t read much political and no sporting news. Every 
circular that thuds through the letter box gets a fair glance 
from me. These are the reasons why I don’t read very 
many books. 

I am ready to admit that the whole problem is one of 
laziness. Books take concentration and application and the 
odd ten minutes that occasionally offer themselves between 
jobs are not long enough for more than nibbles. I read Anna 
Karenina in nibbles one blacked-out winter in the war and it 
led to all sorts of hazards. I got carried beyond bus stops, 
I ignored the call boy in the theatre where I was working 
then and was nearly “ off,” and I read just one more page 
until my eyes closed up on me at night. It took about three 
months to finish it and all the time the crossword puzzle went 
unsolved, I only looked at the drawings in the American 
weekly and I must have missed all sorts of plums in the 
Spectator and in personal columns everywhere. It was one 
hundred per cent. rewarding and [ cannot think why I don’t 
do it again. 

It isn’t only the written word that gets in the way. Writing 
takes time from reading. I am one of those people for whom 
an experience isn’t conrplete until it has been written down. 
Diaries mop up a lot of this overflow but letters to people 
for whom one need not edit are a self-indulgence hard to 
resist. And then there is the wireless. So far, touch wood, we 
have no television set and though I feel that 1 should profession- 
ally perhaps be studying the un-numbered ways the camera has 
of distorting the human face beyond recognition, so far we 
have resisted the temptation to get one. 

It is a fact that the written word does a lot to impede 
domestic chores like laying fires and putting away summer 
clothes. There | am kneeling at an open drawer shaking 
anti-moth powder on to an old newspaper when I am lured 
by a strip advertisement, half a page of it, and I read every 
balloon-thought of the promising young girl violinist as we 
trace her career through night starvation and faulty intonation 
to glorious triumph on the concert platforms. (Thinks: If it 
hadn't been for the kindly doctor’s advice I would never 
have won the prize—and Ronnie !) 

For a long time I have kept a tomato-coloured folder 
marked Misc. Treasures and into it go all the advertisements 
and cuttings I have remembered to cut out after discovery. 
It is nearly twenty years ago since I found this in The Times: 

“Yesterday our butler was pedal-cycling near Bourne- 
mouth when a cigarette end thrown from a car lodged inside 
his waistcoat. He hardly noticed it at the time but after a 


while felt his chest burning and opening his coat found he 
was on fire. 


His waistcoat was burnt through, together with 
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important letters and a ten shilling note (of the latter only 
a small fragment remained). The fire had extended to his 
pants and trousers. Yours truly, etc., etc., etc.” 

But it wasn’t till I went to India that I came upon the 
richest field of all. Under the simple heading “ Matrimonial 
I found this: 

“ Exquisitely beautiful educated well versed in music and 
household affairs jolly life partner of fourteen for my friend 
a millionaire highly educated handsome Oswald of nineteen, 
Father big land lord and a business man. Apply Box etc.” 

I had meant to be ruthless this winter and resist al] 
temptations to read circulars and personal columns. I had 
meant to have a go at Browning. I wonder.... 


The Sounds of Games 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


O some people scents can bring back memories most 

vividly; for others sounds are the more characteristic 

and the more touching. Everyone who had a country 
childhood can be intensely stirred by the sound of the whetting 
of a scythe or the onrush of the hay-cutting machine drawing 
nearer from the far end of the meadow. 

Games, to anyone who is fond of them, have a whole series 
of such familiar and beloved sounds, and at this moment the 
summer sounds of cricket have just given way to the winter 
ones of football. There is surely no sound so unmistakable as 
that of the bat meeting the ball. It is like nothing else in 
the world, as witness this mild little story. A few summers 
ago I had been sitting alone in a pleasant country garden on 
a Saturday afternoon, while my host and his family were 
abroad on various errands. When they returned I asked how 
the village had fared in the cricket match. They denied that 
there had been a match; the village was playing away that 
Saturday. I strongly maintained that I had heard just once 
the sound of bat and ball and there must have been cricket. 
Later it turned out that there had been a practice game and 
I was vindicated. Just that one note, the full-blooded deep- 
mouthed note of a hit to the boundary, had reached my somno- 
lent ears and it had been enough. 

Bat and ball have altogether another sound, higher pitched 
and less unctuously solemn, when two small boys are playing 
“French cricket.” Then there is heard nothing but a rapid 
tip-tapping as the batsman defends his legs from a persistent 
attack at close quarters. Now these cricketing sounds, great 
or small, are silent and the heavier and more monotonous thud 
of the football at “ kick about” takes their place. To anyone 
who was at school in foggy country by the river, I think 
this thud is most characteristic and full of sentimental 
memories. When it comes from a largely unseen ball, there 
rises before me the vision of a muddy field, covered by a low, 
white mist out of which rise the heads of poplar trees. The 
players are for the most part invisible, but the low dull sound 
of the ball is audible, and every now and then with a par- 
ticularly loud thud the ball rises dimly discernible above the 
mist towards the tree tops. 

The lawn tennis ball, if I am not unjust to it, has a ping 
not unlike that of a mosquito, especially when it is new. When 
it has become old and green, soiled by the tears of time, having 
lain out of doors for some nights before being found under 
the laurel bushes, it loses much of its fine resonance. I have 
never played, I grieve to say, though I have watched with 
reverent and mystified eyes, the nobler game of tennis. | am 
sure that to a devotee the thought of it must recall all manner 
of beautiful, hollow echoing sounds and the voice of the 
marker, but there is one that even to poor ignorant me is 
sui generis, and entirely characteristic, This is the rattle of 
the ball (it is the best word I can think of, though inadequate) 
on the roof of the penthouse. I remember reading an article 
by one who had revisited Paris not long after the Germans 
had retreated from it in the last war. He described in what 


























Fasten seat belts... no smoking 


*“DEAD ON TIME. Nice work.”’ 

** Been here before? "’ 

** No—but they seem to know all about me.’ 
“V.LP., eh?” 

“| wouldn't say so. But my firm 

certainly advertises in a V.I.Publication. 
Every one here wants to see me—and 


It was just the samein... 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is . . 

It’s always the*same—in every Dominion 
and in every Crown Colony. If you 
advertise in NEW COMMONWEALTH, 
you're a marked man before you arrive. 
They’re spending millions on development 
schemes and they want all the industrial 
equipment and many of the consumer 
goods that Britain can supply. To support 
your sales organisation you cannot 

do better than advertise in NEW 
COMMONWEALTH. It introduces you 
to all the biggest buyers in the world’s best 
market. 


NEW COMMONWEALTH 


is the business man’s fortnightly review 
of Commonwealth affairs. It keeps 
British industry in touch with Common- 
wealth developments. It gives Com- 
monwealth leaders news of British 
Industrial enterprise. 


Specimen copy on request, , 


NEW COMMONWEALTH, 
33. Tothill Street, London, S$.W.I. 
Telephone: Whitehall 9233 


The Secretary Bird... 
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asks you to make a note that your 
appointment with sunshine is in South Africa. 
Not only with sunshine either — your diary 
will be filled with new experiences, 

happy encounters and a tremendous Amount of 
good fun in this friendly, lovely land... 





Consult your Travel Agent or write for 
literature and information, 
This office is at your service for free, SATOUR 


friendly and non-commercial advice 
on holidays in South Africa. 
SOUTH AFRICAN ¥ 


TOURIST CORPORATION 


70, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


See teens s GROSVENOR 628 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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an agony he had approached the tennis court, not knowing 
whether it had been ruined and despoiled by the invaders. Theg 
he heard that familiar sound of a game in progress and could 
murmur a nunc dimittis: all was well. 

Billiard balls have a pleasant clean-cut click, eminently 
characteristic. It is to me, however, a faintly sinister and 
immoral sound, because I read Frank Fairleigh in extreme youth, 
almost before I had ever seen a billiard table. Those who 
know that heavenly work will remember how it was spokeg 
of in a whisper as “the board of green cloth” and how the 
melodramatic villain, Cumberland, robbed the virtuous 
Harry Oaklands. Like the sound of bat and ball, that of billiards 
is wholly unmistakable. Whether those who watch it regularly 
can tell the tone of, let us say, the illustrious Joe Davis hitting 
a ball from anyone else I do not know, but I have sometimes 
thought—I have never been put to the proof—that I should 
know the sound of certain eminent drivers of a golf ball with 
my eyes blindfolded. Mr. Roger Wethered’s drives seem like 
pistol shots. 

Golf, with which I am naturally the most familiar, may 
almost be said to have had two sets of sounds, within living 
memory, since the gutty ball, which vanished in 1902, had a 
far more acute and resonant note that the usurping rubber 
core. The ball rang out beautifully off an iron club and a 
putt properly struck off a putting cleek had a lovely song of 
its own. I have a feeling even now that Freddie Tait’s lofted 
cleek sang louder and clearer than did anyone else’s. And 
what a horrid, ugly, dull sound one’s own cleek made on the 
days when one’s putts, feebly struck, died away to the right 
of the hole. The rubber-core is not without a pleasant music 
of its own, but it is not comparable with the gutty’s. “ Crack 
after crack rings clearly as every ounce of their youthful 
muscle is thrown into the blow.” That sentence of Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson’s, which I used in boyhood to murmur ecstatically 
to myself, was written of the gutty. 

Another new sound which has come with the changes in 
golf is the metallic clangour of steel shafts in a bag. It arises 
to a notable degree when one’s small caddie has loitered behind 
and one has addressed to him a sharp reprimand. Then the 
overburdened little brat comes bumping along, the shafts 
banging against one another. At least that used to happen in 
the days of boy caddies. I have not noticed it in the carts 
and trolleys in which the impoverished golfer must today pull 
his own clubs. Yet another new sound is the melancholy 
piping of the wind through the shafts of the shooting sticks, 
on which all golfers now majestically repose. I remember 
once to have been seriously disturbed by that eerie sound at 
a most crucial moment, but wild horses shall not extract from 
me the name of the innocent criminal. I might have missed 
the shot anyhow. 


“ Gat, Gat, L’Ecolter ” 
9 9 


By G. STRICKLAND (Downing College, Cambridge) 


EXPLAINED to Francois and Marcelle as we sat on the 
lawn by the Pepys Library that, although most of the 
people around us were aimed more or less comfortably 
at texts lying open on the grass, this was not the best spot 
one could choose for intensive study. A punt drifted by, 
decorously mishandled by a girl in a bright summer dress, and 
Francois nodded consolingly. “{a je comprends tres bien,” 
he said, “toujours le petit canard qui vient tembéter.” 
Perhaps he deserved his wisecrack, however. I remembered 
the dark Third Republic lecture rooms, the overcrowded 
students’ restaurants, hostels and sanatoriums I had_ seen 
during my year in France, and, while | was being the Cam- 
bridge host, I found myself checking the promptings of 4 
surely rather sanctimonious sense of guilt. 
My friends listened with a rather wistful admiration as I 
explained the system of indiv.dual supervision, and my un- 
easiness deepened. Was it admiration for or mere deference 




















to the continental student thrown so much, by comparison 
with us, on to his own resources? I imagined the small 
Francois, in pullover and “ golf” trousers, working out his 
destiny in neat, tiny handwriting on porous, squared paper. 
Occasionally, when the teacher’s attention faltered, during the 





M- English assistant’s period, for instance, the first piece of chalk 
would whizz to the front of the room and a repartee break 
ho out closely imitated from the manner of Georges Guctary or 
en Fernandel. Once, completely outwitted in my dull, unsardonic 
he French, I threatened to keep the whole class in, thereby 
us bringing the innocent as well to their feet like the opposition 
‘ds in the Chamber of Deputies protesting against a particularly 
rly undemocratic government decree, Frangois, though, may have 
ng been in one of those earnest and outrageously friendiy classes 
es that loaded my desk with photographs of the Royal Family, 
ld and knew far more than | could ever hope to about the East 
th Coast floods or the Spithead Review. 





ke Now, after a two years’ course of philosophy in the “ sixth 
form” of a lycée, Francois possessed an enviable and perhaps 
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Bavarians thrummed expertly on guitars and where a veteran 
of Stalingrad, a philologist, explained to me once with admir- 
able thoroughness a musical notation which would enable him 
to transcribe and play tunes on the harmonica, to help accom- 
pany the singing—only he needed a piano, and as I worked 
at the lycée where there would surely be one. .. . 

Back at school, in peaceful contrast to the anarchy outside, 
was Hector, the censeur. It was always Hector who 
marched the wrong class to the wrong, already occupied, room; 
who burned his trousers in winter on the red-hot staff-room 
stove, or whose indiscreet conservatism brought a letter of 
protest from an outraged parent. Hector, however, would 
almost certainly have relieved Frangois of his more tedious 
duties or winked at the most patently forged medical certi- 
ficate, while he prepared one of his four university diplomas. 
These with any luck would be finished in three or four years’ 
time. Then military service, and afterwards a scholarship 
perhaps and the leisure to read for the agrégation, the competi- 
tive examination which is almost indispensable for a teacher in 
a good class secondary school, and which, with the standard 
of campetition every year higher, only the most distinguished 
ever pass the first time. 

Back in my rooms, while Marcelle was making tea “ the 
English way,” I cut bread and butter and moved on one side 
the scattered photographs I had been meaning to paste into 
an album. Marcelle had recently failed in her first attempt 
at the English agrégation—with some distinction, I thought. 
At the orale she had been asked to speak for the prescribed 
half an hour on the style of Hemingway, and after ten minutes 
had found herself unable to go on. She glanced at my snap- 
shots of ski-ing groups and far too gay-looking people smiling 
from café tables: They were false and obvious souvenirs of 
a year’s holiday. Remembering the techniques I had heard 
discussed at the ciné-club, I should have included shots of 
endless corridors, dusty piled exercises, or perhaps of Hector’s 
expression of weary cynicism and distrust when he came to 
tell me that a German friend of mine had arrived at the school 
to tune a mouth organ. 








ny uniquely French power of sustained abstract reasoning. He 
1g had left school and was attending lectures at the university, 
3 though, to keep himself and cover his fees, he worked and 
or lived as a maitre d'internat, still in a lycée, but now super- 
a vising meals, detentions and dormitories, copying time-tables, 
of and writing essays and proses between duties or when the 
d dormitories were finally silent. The university life centred on 
d the lecture-rooms and the restaurant and bar run by the 
" student’s syndicat, which employed its own office staff and 
rt manifested and occasionally went out on strike for increased 
" government subsidies or better lodging conditions. Political 
k feeling ran high even among some of the many foreign and 
" colonial students. 
. There were rumours of espionage and betrayal among the 
y Indo-Chinese and picketing of lecture-rooms. “Vive les 
surréalistes. Vive la chahut.” 

Both the German students and the Fulbright scholars kept 
: themselves a little inscrutably apart. Occasionally the former 
would send out invitations to a surprise party at which two 
. Every Thursday 
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Emotion Recollected 


By J. D. SCOTT 


N the year 1888 Emily Lytton, then aged thirteen, entered 
into a correspondence with the Rev. Whitworth Elwin, 
then aged seventy-two. The correspondence was full and 

regular; it lasted for ten years. Searchingly intimate, beautifully 
candid, with a youthful sharpness and insolence, “ Emmie’s ” 
letters were also deeply serious; they reveal the formation of a 
personality, and among other things they give the history of 
an unhappy love affair and of the beginning of a happy 
marriage. They have now been published in a singular and 
very attractive book.* 

Emily Lytton was born into the centre of the little tribe 
of English ruling families, those nomads of the political 
memoirs, moving forever round the oases of Hatfield, Kneb- 
worth, Knowsley, Whittinghame and Panshanger. Her father, 
the second baron and first earl of Lytton, was successively 
Viceroy of India and Ambassador in Paris; her mother had 
as grandparents Lord Clarendon and Lord Ravensworth. 
Her sister was to marry Arthur Balfour’s brother; her heredit- 
ary intimates were Cecils and Stanleys. These are the people 
of the biographies, as real and as removed from us as film 
stars upon the screen, the serious bearded men in the fore- 
ground of violent eleetions and famous speeches in the House, 
the background of women in beautiful dark silks, and the 
tall powdered footmen for ever arranging the tea things in 
the shade of the mulberry tree. 

But in Emmie’s letters it is not like that. The surface 
of life is very ordinary and tiresome; Emmie travels Third; 
Victor is sent home from school with a “ dirty head ”; people 
are dull and disagreeable and the boys are complaining about 
the food; Emmie bites her nails until her fingers bleed. Her 
shyness is like a hair shirt and her relationship with her 
parents is difficult and painful. Adolescence in the great 
country houses and in the Paris of the Guermantes is as 
bewildering and unhappy as elsewhere. And Emmie, in the 
tradition of gifted adolescents, is clearly rather tiresome her- 
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This exciting and entertaining account of man’s struggles for 
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self; although so horribly shy she is also too observant, tog 
outspoken, too high-spirited; she is a founder-member of the 
“ Pawsoff and Rude Club,” and her mother disapproves. Op 
the whole, however, as Emmie becomes older the Outer Lifg 
improves; she overcomes her shyness, makes friends in the 
long country-house visits, finds a good deal of entertainment, 
and enjoys herself. 

But it is not in its account of the Outer Life that A Blessed 
Girl excels, or in which its peculiar quality resides. It is a 
book of the Inner Life, and it is the quality of its exhalation 
of the Inner Life which gives the book its special, echoing 
voice. Although Elwin was a clergyman and Emmie was 
devout this voice is not especially English, still less Anglican, 
Perhaps one of its echoes is Russian; in reading Emmie’s 
letters | was reminded at one moment of Elena’s diary in 
On the Eve. Yet it is the most remarkable thing about these 
letters that they are letters and not a diary. And while it js 
interesting and even surprising that Emmie at thirteen or 
fifteen should write so freely to her old friend about matters 
sO private as her family and her shyness, it becomes fascinat- 
ing and dramatic when she writes in the same way about her 
desolating first love. 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt was a family friend; more especially 
he was the father of Emmie’s friend Judith (now Lady Went- 
worth). Emmie was eighteen when they were first brought 
together, and looking back upon that time (1893) Lady Emily 
writes : 

“ At this time Blunt was fifty-three and was still a strikingly 
handsome man. When he put on an Arab cloak and head- 
dress—in themselves very picturesque—he looked like some 
splendid chieftain, and romantic enough to capture any 
woman’s heart.” He captured Emmie’s, but was not satisfied 
with her heart, and made a determined and long-drawn-out 
attempt to seduce her. And now again we hear echoes in the 
letters, echoes of those great novels in which the threat to 
the moral order of society is personified in the romantic 
profligate, and it seems that Lady Emily is playing Clarissa 
to Blunt’s Lovelace, a Princesse de Cléves to his Nemours, a 
Présidente to his Valmont. One remembers again how much 
time she had spent in the country of Mme de Lafayette and 
Laclos. “The only thing left is to fight against my feelings 
with all my might. Religion, virtue, reason, nothing seems 
to have any power over them.” Emmie’s is the terribly 
dangerous situation of the jolie prude, by nature passionate 
and tender, holding herself to a stern discipline. And in fact 
this heroine of real life gradually wins through. 

“Also last year when he pressed my hand I insensibly 
returned the pressure. This time I found it easy to pull my 
hand away. When I think of this I hope I have nothing with 
which to reproach myself, and yet I do for this reason: I 
am still terribly sensible of his charm and feel too much 
pleasure in his presence. | hate and despise myself and try 
to hate and despise him, and I do try very, very hard to 
eradicate the old affection from my heart, but the feeling is 
still there and I do not see how I can help it, though I can 
fight against it.” 

Alas for Emmie !—trying to eradicate affection; and alas 
too for Blunt, that handsome man with his Arab costume, 
his hawk on his wrist, and his fifty-three years. Perhaps his 
attempt upon Emmie was not cold-blooded; perhaps he too 
was terribly sensible of the charm which, along with the 
bewilderment and pain, is caught in these sixty-year-old letters. 
Only Elwin could be quite sure he was a villain, could con- 
demn him unsparingly. 

But perhaps Elwin too was unhappy. To him Emmie was 
the last and dearest of a series of “ blessed girls,” and the 





* A Blessed Girl. Memoirs of a Victorian Girlhood, 1887-18%. 
By Lady Emily Lutyens. (Hart-Davis. 21s.) 
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confidences, the exchanges of endearments (“ sugar,” to 
Emmie), the holding of hands, the whole ambivalent, delicate 
relationship, was perhaps unsatisfying. Elwin was not the 
only Victorian clergyman to have a special tenderness 
towards young girls, but after reading his letters to Emmie 
one feels that he at least knew pretty well what it was that 
he was doing and what it was that he was feeling. He had 
moved in the world, he had met the great -indeed, he had 
published many of them in the Quarterly, which he edited 
—and he was by no means a small man himself. He moves 
through these pages as a dignified but easy figure, bringing a 
touch of his Regency youth to the Platonic love of his old age. 

A year or two after she had finally uprooted Blunt from 
her heart Emmie met Ned Lutyens, a successful young archi- 
fect. He was a gentleman, but although he was making £1,000 
g year at the age of twenty-six, he had no capital, and Lady 
Lytton at first attempted to suppress him. The attempt was 
unsuccessful, and he and Lady Emily were married on August 
4th, 1897: “ his Rev.” was too old, now, to make the journey 
to marry them. . 

Soon after this the letters come to an end; Elwin died on 
New Year’s Day, 1900, leaving his blessed girl well launched 
upon the life of love and purpose for which she had longed. 
“When [ tell you that I want to marry,” she had written 
to Elwin, “ and that there is a blank in my life that will not 
be filled until I do, I know you understand me. Other people 
would conclude either that I wanted to satisfy my passions, 
or coveted a worldly position, or that 1 had other reasons 

ple have for wishing to marry. I have only one, which 
you understand, the longing for a complete and soul-satisfying 
love. .. . I crave for a love which will be all and only mine 
and which will be my life.” Her husband was an artist, and 
to those who have read the letters it may seem that she was 
well qualified to understand the motives of his life, since both 
her youthful letters and her decision to publish them in old 
age reveal that Lady Emily also has imposed upon herself 
the primary obligation of the artist, at once so simple and so 
hard, to find the courage to tell the truth. 


Chances of Error 


Hanged—and Innocent? By R. T. Paget, QO.C., M.P., and 
Sydney Silverman, M.P., with epilogue by Christopher 
Hollis, M.P. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 

Tus book, in which Messrs. Paget and Silverman examine the 

cases of Rowland, Bentley and Evans, begins with the following 

quotation from a speech made in the House of Commons by 

Sir David Maxwell Fyfe in 1948:— 

** As a realist I do not believe that the chances of error ina murder 
case, with these various instruments of the State present, constitute 
a factor which we must consider. . . . There is no practical possi- 
bility. The honourable and learned member asks me to say that 
there is no possibility. Of course, a jury might go wrong, the Court 
of Criminal Appeal might go wrong, as might the House of Lords 
and the Home Secretary : they might all be stricken mad and go 
wrong. But that is not a possibility which anyone can consider 
likely. The honourable and learned member is moving in a realm of 
fantasy when he makes that suggestion.’’ 

Sir David was certainly offering a broad target for attack. 

Admittedly it is improbable that a jury and the Court of 

Criminal Appeal and the House of Lords and the Home 

Secretary should all take leave of their senses in the same 

case. But the Court of Criminal Appeal do not try cases over 

again. It is their function to determine whether there has 
been any irregularity in the original trial—such as the wrongful 
admission or exclusion of evidence or a _ misdirection 
by the trial judge on a point of law—and then to decide 
whether such irregularity may have led to a miscarriage of 
justice. In other words, they serve an entirely different 
purpose from a jury and if there is nothing wrong with the 
conduct of the trial and if the evidence was such that any 
twelve men and women might reasonably have accepted it, they 
will not disturb a conviction even though they themselves may 
think that the verdict was probably mistaken. The same tests 
are applied by the House of Lords in the-tiny proportion of 
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THE GLOBE RESTORED 
A STUDY OF THE ELIZABETHAN THEATRE 


By C. Walter Hodges 


50s. 


. . . This is a superbly illustrated effort to recreate the 
theatre on Bankside . . . it is written lucidly and pleasantly.’ 
John O’London’s Weekly 


THE PASSING OF PARLIAMENT 
By G. W. Keeton 21s. 


Christopher Hollis in his recent Third Programme review 
of this book, drew attention to the grave dangers to our 
liberty brought about by Ministerial rule. Prolessor 
Keeton’s book should be read by all who value the 
independence of the individual. 


THE ADVENTURE OF BRITISH 
FURNITURE 1851-1951 


By David Joel 


This finely illustrated survey 


63s. 
traces the history of the 
furniture industry from the tastelessness of Victoriana 
to the rebirth of craftsmanship in recent years. Over three 
hundred illustrations give examples of some of the best— 
and some of the worst—work executed in these years. 
(November 19) 


THE STORY OF CUTLERY 
By J. B. Himsworth 42s. 
A leading Sheffield Master Cutler and Fellow of the 
Hunter Archaeological Society has produced this first 
comprehensive history of an ancient craft. Illustrated. 
(November 19) 


ENGLAND 


By Dr. W. R. Inge 
NATIONS OF THE MODERN WORLD 
A new edition of this distinguished work with a provocative 
* ... will long remain an English classic.’ 
Daily Telegraph 


25s. 


new preface. 


UNTIMELY FROST 
By E. G. Cousins 12s. 6d. 
Wartime Iceland is the background of E. G. Cousins’ new 
novel. ‘* Mr. Cousins is a writer in a class of his own. 
I warmly recommend this book.’ 
Morchard Bishop in John O’London’s Weekly 


PASTURES OF HEAVEN 

By John Steinbeck 8s. 6d. 
This new edition of the first important Steinbeck novel has 
been enthusiastically received. 
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criminal cases which are allowed to reach that august tribunal. Apart, 
therefore, from the exercise of the royal prerogative of mercy on 
the Home Secretary’s advice, it is a fundamental principle of our 
criminal procedure that the verdict of a jury, unless it is obviously 
perverse, is sacrosanct. Here is the strongest, and in my opinion 
the only valid, argument against hanging. A jury may go wrong and, 
if they do, an innocent man may be hanged. This is not a criticism 
of the jury system, which in the main works astonishingly well. 
Indeed, it is the most successful form of democracy that the English 
speaking world has yet managed to devise. But even juries are not 
infallible. As a general rule they are disposed, especially in capital 
cases, to lean to the side of the defence. But in the nature of things 
there must be a few cases in which they wrongly convict. 


It is strange that in connection with the present controversy no one 
has recalled the case of Pellizioni, who was convicted of murder 
at the Old Bailey in 1865. The case arose out of a stabbing affray 
in which a number of Italian labourers had taken part. The result 
was received with consternation by the Italian community in London, 
who believed that proceedings had been taken against the wrong man. 
A private prosecution was therefore launched against another 
Italian named Mogni. He was convicted of manslaughter. The 
result, therefore, was that two men were lying in prison in respect of 
precisely the same homicide, although it was clear from all the 
evidence they could not both be guilty. Quite recently Mr. Edgar 
Lustgarten has reviewed a number of famous cases in which the verdict 
has at least been open to doubt. No one would feel much certainty 
that Mrs. Maybrick or Steinie Morrison or Mrs. Thompson 
were rightly convicted. In each of these cases it may well have 
been that a different jury would have brought in a verdict of 
not guilty. 

Messrs. Paget and Silverman have now elaborated this theme. 
The general proposition which they set out to prove in the cases of 
Rowland and Evans is that the accused men would almost certainly 
have been acquitted if it had been possible to lay before the jury 
material which only came to light after the accused had been hanged. 
Personally I do not find the argument in the case of Rowland altogether 
convincing, the more so as Mr. Silverman does not include in his 
skilful narrative of the proceedings any sufficient account of Rowland’s 
own evidence. As regards Evans, there are of course extremely 
strong grounds fer thinking that, if the jury had been aware of all 
that was going on at 10 Rillington Place, he must have been acquitted. 
Unfortunately Mr. Paget does not content himself with this conclu- 
sion. Afler setting out the story of the proceedings in a manner 
which does considerably less than justice to the strength of the case 
for the Crown, he arrives at this conelusion : 

** No criticism can be directed against judge, jury, counsel or 
police, and yet the apparently cast-iron case was unquestionably 

a false one.’’ 
Why unquestionably ? How is it possible to say that a man who has 
on three separate occasions confessed to murder is necessarily 
innocent ? Here is a book which can hardly fail to be interesting. 
It is however, a pity that it should be marred by assertions of this 
kind and that the reader should be left with the impression that any 


stick will do to beat the hangman. 
DINGLE FOOT 


Lord Northcliffe 
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@ “An admirable introduction to the study of a man who to the 
rising generation is largely a legend. A fair and well-balanced 
portrait.”’ —RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, OBSERVER. 
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The Great Game 


Clubland Heroes. By Richard Usborne. (Constable. 15s.) 


WALK into certain well-known clubs in London, so the legend 
and you will find half-a-dozen lean brown men with a faraway 

in their eyes. It is there because they are thinking of faraway Places 
from which they have recently returned. What they have been doj 
is a secret, but not so secret that they do not talk about it. They hay 
been dealing pretty firmly with a jehad in Somaliland or Picking 
odd bits of information disguised as an Afghan horse-trader in Kabyl, 
All this is the Great Game (Kipling’s phrase), and it is both periloy 
and worth the candle. The qualities required are physical strength, 
ruthlessness, a measure of low cunning, a public-school educatiog 
and an acquaintance with influential people. These are the assets 
which enable the clubland hero, when asked if he will go to Yarkand 
on a mission from which he will probably not return (E.24 hayi 
been found horribly mutilated in a rest-house near Kashgar), tg 
reply simply : ‘* When do I start ? ”’ 

Richard Usborne has had the idea of compiling the biographies of 
some of these fictitious prodigies from the works of their chroniclers 
and creators. He deals faithfully with the heroes of Dornford Yates, 
John Buchan and Sapper, and, in so doing, displays the variations of 
the type. A division of labour is immediately apparent: Jonah 
Mansel, Dornford Yates’s most efficient man of action, spends his 
life wiping out gangs of crooks and only occasionally does political 
work, whereas Buchan’s heroes go in for high-class stuff—plots to 
destroy the Empire and/or civilisation. Bulldog Drummond has a 
foot in both camps : Carl Petersom qua master-crook finds it simpler 
to break up the Empire and trust that there will be some pickings, 
but Drummond is there to thwart him. However, by and large, the 
battle is the same : the upper-class Englishman fighting for country, 
womenfolk and St. James’s Square. The first ideal can be taken for 
granted. The second and third form a code of manners. Sexually 
the clubland hero remains adoring and unsatisfied. Dornford Yates 
allows his heroes a playful romp, but otherwise overt love-making is 
avoided. As for St. James’s Square, its standards are accepted 
throughout the hero’s career. Richard Hannay may start asa 
rough-neck, but, as Mr. Usborne points out, he does not stay a 
rough-neck very long. St. James’s Square has done its work, 
and there is no place in it for disreputable friends like Peter 
Pienaar. 

The type and the ethos are fairly clear. What is more difficult is 
to decide on its basis in reality. This stock character is peculiar to 
English popular fiction. What does it represent in English social 
life? Mr. Usborne does not tell us, but observes—quite rightly— 
that the hero’s system of ethics can roughly be equated with that of 
a prefect at a public school. Apart from this, two characteristics of 
the type presuppose an English background. The hero’s personal 
knowledge of influential people indicates the existence of a governing 
class such as is still present in this country, a governing class prepared 
—within limits—to look after its own. Moreover, being ** out 
side the law *’ is only remarkable where the law is respected. The 
whole point of Drummond third-degreeing thugs is that the police 
cannot. He is working to assist the police, but his methods are less 
scrupulous than theirs. The American ** private eye,’’ living ina 
land where the police themselves are frequently criminal, would be 
staggered by this private crusade for law and order. 

The clubland hero then is a defender of English society. Appearing 
in this rdle abroad, he forms part of the great Intelligence Service 
myth which is in reality the militant Englishman seen from the wrong 
end of the pistol barrel. At home this representative of the governing 
class is likely to be called a Fascist by elements as yet not integrated 
into the system, but he is saved from playing politics by the singularly 
homogeneous nature of English life. As long as left and right are 
more like one another than they are like their Continental opposite 
numbers, the clubland hero can confidently represent a united nation 
in his tussles with the forces of disorder. No doubt, the Labour 
government made as much use of him as its predecessors. Here is 
where he differs from the politically-minded adventurers portrayed 
by Malraux or von Salomon. 

In the past the clubland hero has been a tower of strength for any 
British government. While Sandy Arbuthnot was in Turkey, Law- 
rence was even more effectively in Arabia, and there has been 4 
succession of poor man’s Lawrences ever since. Now, however, It 
might be thought that taxation and the examination system had done 
for him altogether, but I suspect that it is only private enterprise that 
has been discouraged. Jonah Mansel and Hugh Drummond have 
worked for M.I.5 and Scotland Yard before now. Soon they will 
be completely nationalised. They will have an expense allowance 
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BOLDNESS BE 
MY FRIEND 


RICHARD PAPE, M.M. 


q ‘I could not put it down.’ Lord Tedder, Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force. 


1 ‘ Of the two (Cruel Sea) Boldness Be My Friend is the better 
book.” Daily Sketch. 


4 ‘ Astory of amazing diversity and of sheer, desperate courage 
unmatched in the annals of escape.’ Manchester Guardian. 


4% ‘ One is amazed yet again that a flimsy creature such as man 
can endure so much for so long.’ Sunday Times. 


§ *. . . he pitted his remarkable ingenuity, his inexhaustible 
courage and his unflagging determination to escape.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


i ‘He performed the most astonishing feats of courage and 
endurance.’ Observer. 


<_* The whole story seems incredible, only it happens to be true.’ 


Glasg Herald. 
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Our Living Language 
An English-man Looks at his English 
A. P. ROSSITER 


This volume contains the six Talks which Mr. Rossiter 
gave with resounding success on the Home Service in 1952, 
together with other essays. It is a stimulating book 
intended to provoke to thought, in which he writes with 
conviction of how the English language in the twentieth 
century can be used with wit and point. 10s. 6d. net 


Chaucer 
D. S. BREWER 


This new volume in the ‘* Men and Books ”’ series tells 
what i¢ known of Chaucer’s personal career in the light of 
the latest research, and offers a critical examination of the 
poetry, relating it to the religious, intellectual, social, and 
Other formative influences of the times. 10s. 6d. net 


Sir Walter Ralegh 
PHILIP EDWARDS 


This new addition to the ‘* Men and Books ”” series 
describes Ralegh’s achievements in the many fields of his 
activity. The book presents a picture of the whole of this 
remarkable man, who, in his imagination, versatility and 
energy, seems the very spirit of his age. 10s. 6d. net 
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Young Villain With 
Wings 
A novel about Thomas Chatterton 


RAYNE KRUGER 


** A first-rate ‘ novelized biography ° .. . full of living and 
vivid descriptions . . . it cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended.’’—MICHAEL SADLEIR, SUNDAY TIMES. 

12s. 6d. net 


The Charioteer 
MARY RENAULT 


A beautifully written story which presents the male 
version of the problem raised in The Well of Loneliness. 


** An astonishing book . . . rich and full in incident and 
characterisation ; it has clean healing wisdom in every line 
of it.""—sJOHN CONNELL, EVENING NEWS. 15s. net 
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will have to file reports as Hannay has had to do all along. 
the cold war on, the old carefree choosing of one’s own foreign 
domestic fiend will be superseded by a planned allocation. 


transit gloria mundi. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Barmkin and Bartizan 


Scottish Castles of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By 
Oliver Hill. (Country Life. 6 gns.) 


R. OLIVER HI has of course skilfully picked his sixty castles that 

i pictures and describes from the galaxy of more or less fortified 

ouses, great and small, that still dignify the Scottish scene. But 

his self-restriction to examples of especial architectural and historic 

note and to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries only, well suggests 

the richness of the field from which the substance of the present book 
has been distilled. 

And certainly there is nothing else in the world quite like these 
castles that (particularly) spangle Scotland’s eastern sea-board from 
Teviotdale to Ross—not even in France, whence came so much of 
her culture, nor yet in the Low Countries where there are buildings 
more reminiscent of them than anywhere in Britain. 

Mr. Hill presents his subjects in the round, furnished forth with a 
clear account of origins and characteristics, notes on contemporary 
life, and a most helpful Anglo-Scottish 1500-1700 historical chart 
with cross references to significant dates for each country. 

The photographs are brilliant, even for Country Life, and Mr. 
Christopher Hussey matches them in an introduction setting the 
historical background. 

**Renaissance ideals reached Scotland almost exclusively through 
the medium of the French alliance, and during James IV's short 
reign the new spirit had begun to be established. 

**But Flodden ruined all. On the morrow of the battle the 
English soldiers found the dead king ‘holding court surrounded by 
the bodies of twelve Earls, fourteen Lords, an Archbishop, a bishop 
and two abbots, while the Flowers 0’ the Forest and many another 
flower of chivalry lay there stark and dead.’ The best blood of 
Scotland had soaked the Northumbrian turf, and it was said that 
there was scarcely a family, and certainly not a noble family, that 
did not mourn for one fallen that day. Where in England it had 
taken the better part of a century to break the power of the great 
nobles, the same result was effected in Scotland by the single disaster 
of Flodden.’’ 

Two centuries of turbulent history thus telescoped into half a 
dozen pages have the signal merit of sticking. 

And truly, as Mr. Hill says: 

‘**Scotland had always been a troubled country, always a prey 
to foreign invasion and too impoverished to spend money on the 
Arts. The earlier castles are evidence of the days when a feudal 
stronghold ‘had no call to be bonny.’ In spite of their grim dignity, 
however, they reveal an endearing quality in their builders for 
enriching the traditional style of building. As another Scot put it: 
‘They reflect most accurately the efforts of our forefathers to reach 
out to magnificence, like a rich embroidery on a fabric of hodden 
grey’.”’ 

That Abbotsford, Balmoral and the monstrous brood of con- 
temporary castellations could have so pleased our grandparents is 
sadly significant—a few architectural clichés coarsely vamped— 
even in terra-cotta—varnished pitch pine, plate glass and encaustic 
tiles—and that was ‘‘Scottish Baronial.’’ 

But we are here shown what they completely missed, the moving 
harmony of simple themes and native materials tenderly used, now 
with touching simplicity, now with a naive and swaggering boldness, 
the exquisite texture of old lime-harled masonry which I recall at 
Craigievar as resembling the rind of a ripe Stilton cheese. 

Mr. Hill rightly rebukes those who have mistakenly scraped away 
this becoming protective skin both without and within **to show the 
stones’’—work which was never meant to be thus nakedly exposed. 
The same vulgar error has, notoriously, similarly and sadly fussed up 
the interiors of too many of our English churches. 

But since Sir Robert Lorrimer, ‘*the Scottish Lutyens’’, showed us 
the lovely qualities of local materials, traditional craftsmanship 
and apt textures, such a crass misunderstanding is now a rarity. 

Very justly are these strange tall buildings now admired, and 
Mr. Hill has done them handsome justice. The eighteenth century 
now awaits his attention, for Scotland has many fine houses of that 
period, and if it be objected that they are not castles, one can retort 
that neither, strictly, are Traquair, Woolmet, Winton, Fountainhall 
nor Duntroon, nor some other notable examples of the seventeenth 
century that the author has most justly included in his present book. 





CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
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1933 


Commonwealth Documents 


Documents and Speeches on British Commonwealth Affairs, 1931. 
1952. Edited by Nicholas Mansergh. (Oxford University 
oe) for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 2 Vols, 

S. 


Tue ‘‘ principle of decentralisation,’’ acclaimed by Smuts in 
November, 1943, and by many other statesmen before that, Means 
among other things a dispersal of documents. Whereas a student 
of the Commonwealth could once be fairly certain of finding the 
greater part of his materials in London, he must now search the 
indexes and lists of Ottawa and Canberra, Delhi and Colombo 
He will observe, also, a qualitative change in his materials. Classic 
state papers of the synoptic kind, such as the Report of the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, are rarer than they used to be. The responsible 
statesmen of the nations of the Commonwealth have become very 
reticent in their official statements: if they had met King John at 
Runnymede, Mr. Lester Pearson has suggested, they would have 
issued a communiqué something like this : ** There has been a full 
and friendly discussion of feudal rights and the conference decided 
to make some recommendations to King John.’’ Yet subsequently 
they might have talked quite a lot in their own baronies. In the 
national parliaments of the Commonwealth, Prime Ministers and 
others do usually explain pretty clearly what they and their col- 
leagues have been up to. 

Professor Mansergh knows better than any man living what 
documents to look for and where to look for them.. His great col- 
lection (approximately 1,300 pages) will become the indispensable 
guide to study of the Commonwealth. Statesmen and officials will 
find it an aid to precision of thought. It will touch the imagination 
of some of them. 

The documents are grouped in 23 sections, which together do full 
justice to all the changes of the past generation, except perhaps the 
economic ones. The legal and constitutional changes which have so 
largely eroded the structural unity of the traditional Empire are 
fully recorded, from the Statute of Westminster to the establishment 
of a republic in India and the accession proclamations of Queen 
Elizabeth II. These changes have had their dynamic in the internal 
political and constitutional histories of separate nations, such as Ire- 
land, Canada, Ceylon and India, which once belonged to the Conm- 
monwealth or still continue in it as equal members: here too the 
student will find all the essential documents. He will also find 
something that usually is far harder to come by—as clear a record as 
the circumstances permit of the way in which these independent 
nations have worked together as a society within the wider society 
of nations. 

Do they indeed remain a society—not only the ‘‘ old ’’ members, 
such as Canada and New Zealand, but the ** new °’ ones, such as 
India and Ceylon? There is no single document in the collection 
that gives a cut-and-dried answer ; but here and there vivid phrases 
occur which reveal the thought, or at least the mood, of individual 
statesmen. Mr. Peter Fraser, offering to India and Pakistan New 
Zealand’s warm welcome should they opt for membership of the 
Commonwealth, declares that membership is independence plus, 
‘* with something added and not...something taken away.” 
Mr. Menzies, after he and his fellow prime ministers have accepted 
fellowship with republican India, expresses an Australian's regret 
for ** the structural unity ’’ that has now at last been destroyed. 
What other unity remains ? High-flown claims on the Common- 
wealth’s behalf are not nowadays in fashion; but Mr. Gordon 
Walker says in London : ** We practise the art in the same way,” 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru says in Delhi: ‘* It is a method... 
and a method which brings a touch of healing with it.”’ 


W. K. HANCOCK 


More Max 


A Variety of Things. By Max Beerbohm. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


Tuts would probably not be a good choice to put into the hands of 
someone hitherto unacquainted with the writings of Max Beerbohm. 
No writer has as a rule been more scrupulous regarding the produc- 
tion of those volumes which bear his name, bestowing a great de 

of care on the personality of each. A Variety of Things is not, how- 
ever, a volume with much personality of its own. The various stories 
and articles in it were, I believe, originally put together to make one 
more volume in the gay collected edition which is to be found on the 
shelves of a few lucky individuals. They vary greatly in manner, 
length and time, and it is usually possible to match them with pieces 
in the same manner, but better, to be found elsewhere. ‘* T. Fenning 
Dodsworth,’’ for example, hardly deserves to rank as an eighth 
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man (although this is a portrait in the manner of the seven) because 
he is really rather—not a bore, but certainly a somewhat static 
character. Before long the suspicion is aroused that the author 
himself never came to feel for Dodsworth the affection which he so 
plainly shows for Soames, Brown, Maltby, Braxton and the rest. 


Also in this volume are to be found ‘‘ The Dreadful Dragon of 
Hay Hill,’’ two fairy stories, a rather surprising play, a tribute to 
Aubrey Beardsley, and another two in the manner of Henry James, 
** A Stranger in Venice’’ and ** The Spirit of Caricature.’’ It is 
fair to guess that these are not pieces which, now that they are made 
more accessible, will oust from favour, say, ** The Happy Hypocrite,”’ 
** No, 2 The Pines,’’ or **A Moat in the Middle Distance.’” And 
yet, no sooner has this carping judgment been made than it has to be 
qualified. What a happy fate it would be to find a simultaneous 
introduction to Sir Max and the city of Venice through the medium 
of ** A Stranger in Venice.’’ Or to go back to the drawings of Beardsley 
after discovering him here as a person. And how well ** The Dreadful 
Dragon of Hay Hill ** keeps its freshness. 

The story was, as Sir Max reminds us, conceived in the course of 
the 1914-18 war, and its simple moral is that the human race tends 
to be more kindly and more social when there is a dragon at its door 
than when it thinks the dragon has been slain. Is it surprising to 
find so long a tale elaborating so simple a moral ? Of course not. 
Satirists must be moralists, though unfortunately in time of war very 
few moralists take the trouble to be satirists. The enduring fairy 
stories of the world are heavy with moral lessons, and the tragedy of 
Thol and Thia conforms to the enduring pattern by dealing with 
simple people in grotesque situations and by coming out very strongly 
on the side of good. Incidentally, as this story comes first in the 
book, the hypothetical newcomer to the writings of Max Beerbohm 
should begin by reading this paragraph which has always seemed 
(with the possible exception of ** The Happy Hypocrite **) the best 
opening of all: 

In the faint early dawn of a day in the midst of a golden summer, 
a column of smoke was seen rising from Hay Hill, rising thickly, 
not without sparks in it. Danger to the lives of the dressmakers in 
Dover Street was not apprehended. The fire-brigade was not called 
out. The fire-brigade had not been called into existence. Dover 
Street had not yet been built. I tell of a time thirty-nine thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. 

** The Spirit of Caricature *’ has a particular interest as it is one 
of the rare instances in which Sir Max, always resistant to any 
temptation to express his views on ** the future of fiction ** or ** the 
craft of the essay,’’ discusses what he tries to do and how he tries to 
do it. But in fact this is a plea to the English to pay more attention 
to the art of caricature rather than a lesson to them of what caricature 
should be. Not all the theories of Sir Max seem to conform to his 
own practice. Thus, ** Caricature,’’ he says, ** implies no moral 
judgment on its subject. It eschews any kind of symbolism, tells no 
story, deals with no matter but the personal appearance of its sub- 
ject." And we think of many Edward the Sevenths and, still more, 
of the ** Second Childhood of John Bull.’’ But this, after all, is 
small criticism, and the newcomer to Max Beerbohm, having read 
on without interruption from the first paragraph of ** The Dreadful 
Dragon of Hay Hill ’’ to the end of the book, would not stop to 
make it. He would simply ask for all the other writings by the same 
author, please. 

EDWARD HODGKIN 


New Novels 


Moscow. By Theodor Plievier. Translated from the German by 
Stuart Hood. (Muller. 12s. 6d.) 

Heirs of the Wind. By Michele Prisco. Translated from the Italian 
by Violet M. Macdonald. (Verschoyle. 15s.) 


The Image and the Search. By Walter Baxter. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


Herr THEODOR PLIEvieER’s Moscow, which describes the course of 
events on the Moscow front from the German invasion of Russia on 
June 22nd, 1941, until the tide of battle turned with the onslaught of 
the killing winter of that year, would be called, | suppose, a docu- 
mentary novel. I suppose, too, that is what itis. Yet in one way the 
documentary aspect of the work seems to me to matter less than its 
imaginative insight into the nature of war, today’s or yesterday's. 
This is an unrhetorical book, firmly disciplined in narrative power, 
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but shattering in its illustration of the error and irresponsibility 
which go with the strategic and tactical direction of battle. No 
military plan, Moltke said, survives contact with the enemy, Of 
course. But what Herr Plievier brings out here, drawing as every 
novelist of war nowadays must upon the prodigious lesson of War and 
Peace, is the inherent incapacity of the military leader to control 
events and the recklessness and inhumanity to which he is urged by 
failure. What really baulked Hitler and saved Moscow and perhaps 
Russia ? Not the generalship on either side. You can take your 
choice between what must still be called chance and what is known as 
morale. 

A companion piece to the author’s Stalingrad, which as a picture 
of war is perhaps even more searing, though it has less formal unity, 
the present work similarly owes a good deal to the circumstance 
that Herr Plievier, then a Communist of some standing, spent the 
war years in Russia, chiefly in Moscow itself. He writes, needless to 
say, out of an impassioned disillusionment with Stalin’s Russia 
and with the idealistic face of Soviet Communism and also, it would 
appear, as a German fully restored to a sense of national identity, 
The one weakness of a narrative which plainly strives for unimpeach- 
able justice is that it touches all too lightly upon the enormities of 
the Nazi administration, military and civilian, of occupied Russian 
territory. In all else, however, or nearly all else, Herr Plievier 
writes with the pen of the recording angel. The scene moves con- 
stantly from the German to the Russian side and back again, with the 
whole vast and terrifying confusion of battle projected in clear, 
precise, brilliantly illuminated fragments of military action or personal 
history. On the Russian side, it is to the monstrous corruption of 
power, above all among ** the men in leather jackets,’’ that Herr 
Plievier returns again and again. Allow for something at least of 
the distortion of German perspective which springs from Germany's 
defeat, and this is an overwhelmingly truthful book. It appears to 
have been well translated, though the German style of transliter- 
ation of Russian names may now and then confuse the reader. 


The astonishing fact about Heirs of the Wind, a small whale o: a 
novel by one of the younger Italian writers, is that what on the realisi 
face of things gives every sign of being a fantastically improbable tiie 
leaves an impression of complete and sober verisimilitude. Imagine 
a sergeant of carabinieri in a small and secluded town in southern 
Italy who marries in succession, always for their share of the property, 
four of the five daughters of a landowning family and who, when the 
book closes, is about to marry the fifth and last. Could anything be 
more unlikely, even in southern Italy 2? As Signor Prisco tells it, 
the tragi-comic story of this string of marriages carries lively and 
indeed eloquent persuasion from start to finish. This is an acute and 
very truthful study of provincial life in the south, its dramatic edge a 
little blunted now and then by a too even narrative rhythm, but done 
with insight and resolute candour. The five sisters, more especially 
the passionate Francesca and the dry, watchful Lisa, are extra- 
ordinarily good, each a more telling portrait, as it happens, than the 
monster Nicola, the sergeant turned landowner, who is just a bit 
wooden. The novel is very down-to-earth and lacks something, 
I think, of transfiguring power, but is an impressive piece of work 
for all that. 

I have looked in The Image and the Search, refusing to be put off 
by its dreadfully jejune opening, for an unambiguous stamp of truth 
or imaginative truth, and have found instead the extreme of emotional 
susceptibility to shock and a desire to shock in return. Mr. Walter 
Baxter attracted unusual notice with his first novel, Look Down in 
Mercy, a war novel with Burma for its setting and clearly drawn from 
outraged experience. Its power was undeniable, though it seemed to 
me that the agony was piled high. There is something of similar 
power, a similar incantatory strain of horror, in parts of this second 
novel, though on analysis this is surprising, since Mr. Baxter s 
epithets are so frequently hollow and his language in general is apt 
to be stiffly and awkwardly commonplace. The obsessional violence 
of his air of conviction apart, I can see only an inverted convention of 
magazine fiction in this story of a young woman, rich, beautiful and 
undistinguished, who wallows in a trough of promiscuity looking for 
the perfection of sexual satisfaction she had experienced for a yeaf 
or two with a husband who is missing, believed dead. Sarah 
Valmont’s fantasies of the ecstasy of lust, which she combines for a 
space with prodigies of efficiency in the shellac business and which 
take her to Spain and then to India, seem to me, all things considered, 
trivial. What view do they hold of life, after all, outside magazine 
fiction ? The Indian scenes are much the best in the book—the 
descriptive writing here momentarily catches fire-—but for the rest 
Flaubert found it unnecessary to tack on metaphysical glooms and 
mystificat’« 15 10 the figure of Emma Bovary. 

R. D. CHARQUES 
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tow freely 
may a 

newspaper 
speak? 





HERE IS, as everyone knows, freedom 
i the Press. A newspaper may print 
what it likes. But to become a ‘ popular’ 
paper, a newspaper must print what its 
readers like. This the Manchester Guardian 
has never deliberately done. It prefers to 
speak frankly. 

Not deflected by dreams of winning mil- 
lions of readers, the Manchester Guardian 
goes on its way regardless. It respects its 
readers—as they respect it—but it does not 
woo them. 

Here then is a newspaper for those who 
do not need to be curtseyed or kotowed to. 
Here is a newspaper which puts truthful- 
ness before popularity. Here is a newspaper 
with a mind of its own—for those with a 
mind of their own. 

Your choice is simple. You may read a 
newspaper which is your humble servant. 
Or you may read one which is your intel- 
lectual equal. Which do you prefer ? 

If you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


THE MONTH’S REPRINTS 


AFTER thirteen years’ absence, the second 
edition of Dr. R. M. Jackson’s The Machinery 
of Justice in England (Cambridge, 30s.) is 
a valuable reappearance, and is now reset 
to take into account the considerable body of 
post-war legislation that has affected the 
administration of justice. The layman 
could not ask for a clearer or more concise 
guide than this to the maze of English civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, to its courts, 
tribunals, and hierarchy of personnel, to its 
ast and possible reform. Another stimu- 
ating book is Professor W. I. B. Beveridge’s 
The Art of Scientific Investigation (Heine- 
mann, 10s. 6d.), which returns to print in 
its second edition. It is a much-needed 
breviary of the ‘* unscientific ’’ factors in 
scientific investigation, and deals with such 
things as intuition, imagination, hypothesis, 
and chance, as they influence the strategy of 
research. The extent of discoveries made 
since 1934 has necessitated a fourth and re- 
written edition of Dr. L. S. B. Leakey’s 
Adam's Ancestors (Methuen, 21s.), a com- 
pact study of palaeolithic man and his 
culture ; finds in Africa, for instance, have 
given rise to a new chapter on fossil apes 
and ‘* near-men,’’ and there are additional 
pages on palaeolithic art. 

A refreshing and delightful book, greater 
perhaps than its author knew, is James 
Stephens’s The Crock of Gold (Pan Books, 
2s.), now reissued with a foreword by Walter 
de la Mare. A patchwork of Irish genius, 
odd and brilliant, the tale dates from 1912, 
but has the touch of immortality about it ; 
once the first page is broached, it is a book 
to take in at one exhilarating draught. 

Five books come from the Oxford 
University Press : there is a new and easy- 
flowing translation by Mrs. Jessie Coulson 
of Dostoevsky’s masterpiece, Crime and 
Punishment (16s.); Katherine Mansfield : 
Selected Stories and New Zealand Short 
Stories are World’s Classics (5s. each) that 
have been chosen and introduced by D. M. 
Davin, himself a New Zealander. Katherine 
Mansfield’s craft and resolute sensitivity 
are well displayed in twenty-seven of her 
best stories, three of which overlap into the 
New Zealand volume among less familiar 
tellers of colonial tales. Trollope’s Bar- 
chester Towers (2 volumes, 25s.) continues 
the Barsetshire series of the Oxford Trollope, 
and is a finely-produced set enlivened by 
Edward Ardizzone’s genial _ illustrations. 
Mr. L. S. Amery’s Thoughts on the Constitu- 
tion (10s. 6d.) is a second edition brought up 
to date by including the changes of the last 
six years, notably in Commonwealth rela- 
tions. 

The standard edition of André Gide’s 
works now adds, in one volume, Dorothy 
Bussy’s translations of The School for Wives, 
Robert and Geneviéve, a triptych of short 
novels about the misfortunes of a marriage 
(Cassell, 8s. 6d.). Keats, in a comprehensive 
selection by J. E. Morpurgo, is the latest 
Penguin Poet (Penguin Books, 2s. 6d.) to 
appear. Macdonald’s Illustrated Classics, a 
well-produced but uninvitingly presented 
series, now has Southey’s The Life of Nelson, 
edited and introduced by E. R. H. Harvey, 
and Fielding’s Tom Jones (each 10s. 6d.). 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys takes up three 
new volumes of Everyman’s Library (Dent, 
7s. each). Modernised in spelling and 





punctuation, and edited by John Warrington, 
the Diary has been prepared from the best 
interpretation so far of Pepys’s shorthand, 
that of the Reverend Mynors Bright. This 
is a fine version with which to await the 
complete and ‘* perfect ’’ transcript that is 
still on the stocks. Everyman’s Library also 
has The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the parallel 
Parker and Laud chronicles, translated and 
introduced by G. N. Garmonsway (6s.), a 
most scholarly replacement of the old 
composite work published in 1823 and 
previously republished in Everyman’s 
Library. S.C. Roberts’s selection of seventy- 
eight essays from Samuel Johnson’s The 
Rambler (6s.) is a new arrival and a gallant 
attempt to bring the wise Doctor out of the 
shadow of his volatile biographer. 

Two new ventures swell the growing 
tribes of glossy paper-backs; Collins’s 
Fontana Books, of which the first eight titles 
range from a solid 700-page novel like 
Norman Collins’s London Belongs To Me 
(4s.) to a medium-sized reprint such as 
Arthur Bryant’s English Saga (3s.) or a 
slender novel such as Hammond Innes’s 
The White South (2s.), and a rather different 
series, Guild Originals, that has been launched 
by the British Publishers’ Guild. These, it 
must be made clear, are not reprints— 
although they are mentioned here for 
convenience—but paper-backs simultane- 
ously published with their more expensively 
bound edition ; one of the first four titles, 
a novel by Gordon McDonell, Intruders 
From the Sea, is thus to be had at either 2s. 
or 8s. 6d. (Harrap). 


Other reprints of note include a revised 
and newly-introduced edition of Viscount 
Samuel’s everyday philosophy, Belief and 
Action (Pan Books, 2s.). Penguin Reference 
Books have an abridged edition, but with 
some additions, of Roget’s Thesaurus (5s.). 
The United Nations publish a fourth edition 
of Everyman’s United Nations (H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 11s.), a full handbook of the 
structure, functions and work of the United 
Nations and the various sponsored organisa- 
tions. 

PAUL DINNAGE 


Principia Politica, By Leonard Woolf. 
(Hogarth Press, 25s.) 
Principia Politica is described as a continua- 
tion of the first two volumes of After the 
Deluge, which have been re-issued, at 21s. and 
15s. respectively, in a format uniform with 
the present book. Mr. Woolf says Maynard 
Keynes urged him to call his first book 
Principia Politica, znd adds **1 have followed 
his advice posthumously’’; which is rather 
like saying Maynard Keynes had urged him 
to back the favourite in the 1.30, so he has 
**followed his advice’’ and backed the 
favourite in the 2.15. It is inconceivable 
that Maynard Keynes would have recom- 
mended so austere and academic a title for 
Mr. Woolf’s new book, in which platitudes 
and whimsy are juxtaposed to produce a 
curious alternation of fatigue and charm, but 
from which very little instruction can be 
gleaned. With its echoes of Principia 
Ethica and Principia Mathematica, the title 
will first attract the readers whom the 
contents will most repel, and deter those 
readers who might perhaps find the book a 
nice woolly companion for a winter evening. 
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Mr. Woolf begins with a refreshing memoir 
of life in Kensington’s more splendid days, 
proceeds to some general reflections op 
liberty and authority, and having both 
implied and denied that bed-wetting can be 
cured by smacking, he makes the astonishing 
assertion that “‘the problems of domestica. 
ting animals is the same as that of Civilising 
human beings.’’ Dogs, this prompts him 
to allege, have a sense of guilt which cats 
have not, but the reader is left to work out 
the relevance of this distinction unaided, 
In the later pages of the book Mr. Woolf 
engages in a spirited but ill-directed attack 
on Xerxes, Stalin, Hitler and other tyrants, 
and he proclaims himself very ardently on 
the side of Pericles and freedom. But 
then, in the words of a famous play, aren’t 
we all? 

M. C, 


Sir Christopher Wren. By John Summerson, 

(Collins. Brief Lives. 8s. 6d.) 

**My surprise is equal to my concern,”’ 
wrote Sir Christopher Wren, when, at the 
age of eighty-six, he was dismissed from his 
post of Surveyor of Works. His name is 
probably the most familiar in English 
architecture, though of his private life 
little is known and, until the foundation of 
the Wren Society in 1923, even his public 
career was neglected. 

Mr. Summerson devotes one third of his 
book to Wren’s astronomy and shows its 
fundamental importance to him as an 
architect. Wren first attracted the attention 
of Charles If by a model of the moon, but 
astronomy did not give him the satisfaction 
of his ‘‘pre-fire design’’ for St. Paul’s, 
In 1666, the Great Fire destroyed the City 
of London. Six days after the fire was got 
under, Wren submitted his plan for a new 
City. It was rejected, but in 1669 he was 
made the nation’s chief architect. Now he 
could be a figure in the world. His love of 
geometry and classical architecture was 
combined with a feeling for what was 
structurally appropriate and a_ willingness 
to compromise. 

Wren’s career responds to Mr. Summer- 
son’s lively and authoritative, if necessarily 
restricted, treatment. He had faults—to 
the nineteenth century, St. Paul’s was a 
**mere imposing show’’—which Mr, Sum- 
merson assesses carefully; but the achieve- 
ment of Wren remains: incomparable? 

M. J. 


The Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia. Vol. V. 
(Oxford University Press. 30s.) 


THE latest volume of the Oxford Junior 
Encyclopaedia is entitled Great Lives, and is 
a universal dictionary of biography addressed 
to younger readers. It is accurate and 
interesting ; and, except in a few particulars, 
perhaps as balanced as such a production 
could be. Thirty-five column inches for 
Napoleon ; thirty-three for Newton and 
thirty for Nelson; sixteen for Shaw and 
fourteen for Shakespeare ; sixteen for Lloyd 
George and no mention of Baldwin or 
Neville Chamberlain. About right ? There 
will be different opinions. Perhaps an 
emphasis upon good works is proper: 
Shaftesbury twenty inches ; Florence Night- 


ingale twenty-four ; but fourteen inches of 


fulsome enthusiasm for George Cadbury 
struck at least one reader as excessive, much 
as his principal activity may endear him to 
the young. oan 
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Punch? 








As another session of Parlia- 
ment begins, Punch casts a 
critical eye over the assembled 
company, picking out the mem- 
bers of fame and promise who 
will contribute to Hansard this 
Autumn. 

Committed to no pro- 
gramme, with no party line to 
toe, Punch can voice its 
dissent where it will. Under 
Malcolm Muggeridge, it can be 
relied upon to press this advan- 
tage home, 








In this issue, Lord Kinross, 
an uncommonly witty member 
of the Upper House, analyses 
the Century of the Common 
Peer. Sir Alan Herbert (A.P.H.) 
writes an ‘“‘ Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Westminster’’. 
B. A. Young submits the first 
of his Parliamentary Reports. 
J. B. Boothroyd detects the 
presence of Laughter in the 
House. And Cummings, gives 
a neat political twist to the 
traditional cover of Punch. 


e UNCY 


Buy this week’s Pumch! Gd. 
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SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA 
TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 








40,000 children from disrup- 
ted homes have passed 
through these gates since 1843 
but rising costs have forced 
the closing of two of our 
homes. How long we can 
continue depends on you. We 
are not nationalised nor sub- 
sidised and our work is as 
vital as ever, it would be a 
tragedy to shut the gates; 
please help us! 


Send a donation to the Secretary, 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 





SIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL’S 


WAR MEMOIRS 
The Sixth and Final Volume 


N the context of 1953 this last volume of Sir Winston 
| Churchill's War Memoirs is the most enthralling. 

It is an account not so much of the series of great 
victories that ended the War as the story of the personal 
negotiations between Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt, 
and later Truman, about the shaping of the post-war 
world. 

In American eyes, at least, the word Yalta has become 
synonymous with Munich. Sir Winston now tells what 
really was agreed there and in what manner the Russians 
voided their pledges. 

Equally absorbing is his account of how the Western 
armies failed to carry out the occupation of Berlin, 
Vienna and Prague, all of which would have had a 
profound effect upon the present situation. How, too, 
America’s feeling that British “ ambition” after the 
war must be curbed led to fatal divergence between 
American and British dealings with Russia. 

The whole volume is summed up in Sir Winston’s 
words “ How the Great Democracies triumphed, and 
so were able to resume the follies which had so nearly 
cost them their life ’’. 


That is why he has named it— 


‘TRIUMPH & TRAGEDY’ 
NOW APPEARING IN THE 


Daily 
Celegraph 
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FINANCE AND 


By NICHOLAS 


WHEN Canadian banks raise their dividends 
not an eyebrow is raised. But when one of 
our ‘* big five ’’ joint stock banks distributes 
more to its shareholders it is a public and 
political sensation. Barclays excited extra 
controversy by proposing to alter its capital 
structure, merging its 10 per cent. maximum 
'A stock and its B ‘** equity ”’’ stock into one 
‘class of ordinary stock and compensating 
the B stock by giving shareholders three 
new £1 shares for every £5 of stock held. 
I cannot see the point or justification for 
this change. If you hold a fixed dividend 
’ stock it is because you want a fixed dividend 
and not a variable dividend. Why should the 
directors force you to change ? And why 
| should they water the old equity stock ? If 
'future earnings justify a higher cash distri- 
bution than the present it should be paid to 
the old equity shareholders who have ‘been 
waiting for it so long. The Barclays contro- 
'yersy has served to call attention to the fact 
that an increase in dividends is overdue for 
,the shareholders of Lloyds, Midland, 
National Provincial and Westminster. In 
spite of the fall in the value of money these 
four banks, having reduced their payments 
in the slump of the nineteen-thirties are pay- 
ing out smaller dividends today than they 
did in 1929. To bring their rates up to the 
1929 level Lloyds must distribute an extra 
4% per cent., making 16% per cent., and 
the others an extra 2 per cent., making 
18 per cent., 18 per cent., and 20 per cent. 
respectively. This would sweeten the yields 
which, ranging from 4 per cent. to 43 per cent. 
on present dividends, seem to me unattractive. 
That it should be possible for these four 
banks to raise their dividends in respect of 
1953 is obvious. Not only are their earn- 
ings higher but they have not had to provide 
this year for any market depreciation of 
their gilt-edged portfolios. In fact, the 
index of gilt-edged prices is about 6 per 
cent. up on that of December 3lst, 1952. 
For once the ** big five *’ bank directors 
might forget their political masters and 
consider their poor  proprietors—ovel 
300,000 forgotten, small investors. 


Insurance Shares versus Bank Shares 
This brings me to insurance shares, which 
I really prefer to bank shares for the follow- 
ingreasons. Investment reserves are stronger 
and portfolios are more widely distributed 


over real property, mortgages and life 
policies. As interest earnings normally 
cover dividend payments, underwriting 


profits can be put to reserve or go to increase 
dividend payments. Insurance shareholders 
can therefore look for an automatic, gradual 
rise in dividend income while bank share- 
holders may have to wait for a generation, 
as Barclays proprietors did, before they get 
a rise in the dividend rate. Several insur- 
ance companies have been increasing their 
interim dividends this year. For example, 
London and Lancashire has just paid another 
6d., which will bring the annual rate up 
from 6s. to 6s. 6d. At 7 ex dividend the 
shares will therefore return a yield of about 
£4 6s. 6d. per cent. There are higher yields 
to be obtained in the insurance share 


market but special risks must then be taken. 
Thus, 5 per cent. can be obtained from an 
industrial life share, such as Pearl or Pru- 
dential, because of the risk of nationalisa- 
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INVESTMENT 


DAVENPORT 


tion. Or £4 16s. Od. per cent. from Em- 
ployers Liability because of the risk of 
underwriting losses on its vast American 
business, which may be greater if the reces- 
sion in the United States develops. 


‘*Selling for Tax’’ in the U.S. 


i had expected Wall Street to fall further 
as the season of the year approached when 
selijng for tax purposes usually takes place. 
But it has made a temporary recovery—I 
repeat temporary because I believe the bear 
market has not yet received its final testing— 
and it appears that there are now technical 
reasons why tax selling can be disregarded. 
As the Labour Party favours taxation of 
capital gains it may be of general interest 
to review American practice. Briefly, the 
Federal income tax law allows taxpayers to 
offset short-term gains by short-term losses 
and long-term gains by long-term losses. 
Short-term is defined as applying to securities 
held less than six months. An excess short- 
term loss can be applied against a long-term 
gain and vice versa. Total losses in excess 
of total gains may be applied against 
ordinary income up to $1,000 and the balance 
carried over to the five succeeding years. 
If the net long-term gain exceeds the net 
short-term loss half the gain is taxable but 
the tax is limited to a maximum 26 per cent. 
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Finally, a loss on a security sale may not be 
claimed for tax purposes if the same, of 
substantially identical, stocks or bonds are 
purchased thirty days before or after the 
transaction on which the tax loss is estab. 
lished. The result is that taxpayers, when 
they establish a loss, like to reinvest in g 
stock which has had an equally steep falj 
but is not identical in kind. On these tax 
manoeuvres some stocks will fall and others 
rise but the general trend of a market will be 
determined by the dealing of pension funds 
and other institutional buyers which are not 
interested in tax selling. Incidentally, the 
work which this complicated capital gains 
tax imposes on the revenue offices must be 
immense. I do not believe that it could be 
introduced here without a break-down in 
our Inland Revenue Department. 


Stock Exchange Publicity 

In proposing the City toast at the recent 
Lord Mayor’s dinner the Chairman of the 
Stock Exchange pleaded eloquently for 
more publicity for the City. As far as the 
Stock Exchange is concerned he could get 
it very easily—by publishing a Stock 
Exchange quarterly which, in addition to 
expert articles by worthy financial writers, 
would contain quarterly figures of the 
capital raised in the market, of new quota- 
tions, of the daily turnover of bargains, of 
the market valuations (in total) of Govern- 
ment and other securities, in fact, a quarterly 
Statistical record of all Stock Exchange 
operations, 


Company Notes 


By 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, This 
Bank raised its dividends for the year 
ended March 31st, 1953, from 10 per cent. 
to 11} per cent. out of earnings of 22 per 
cent. In spite of this excellent dividend 
cover the £2 shares £1 paid at 37s. return 
as much as 6 per cent. This no doubt 
reflects the investors’ dislike of South 
African politics but I would sooner hold 
this share than any gold producer. giving 
the same return. The £1 liability is only 
callable in the event of the bank being 
wound up. Another well covered Dominion 
bank dividend is that of the NATIONAL 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND. For the year ending 
March 3lst, 1953, this bank paid 8 per cent. 

for the second time—out of earnings of 
20 per cent. A dividend increase in respect 
of the current year is not impossible. At 
65s. the £74 shares £24 paid yield £6 3s. 
per cent. The call liability of £5 a share 
may detract from their popularity but it is 
not in my opinion a very material point. 
To be more venturesome in this overseas 
bank market the investor might consider 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND 
CHINA Whose £1 fully paid shares at 40s. 6d 
would return 6.9 per cent. if the dividend of 
14 per cent is maintained on the capital 
raised from £3 millions to £33 millions by the 
bonus issue last April. As earnings on the 
old capital were over 35 per cent. there is a 
good chance that 14 per cent. will be paid. 
The title of the bank may repel the investing 
public but its main branches are in India and 
Malaya and it will gain from any improve- 
ment in the Far East trade. As the bank 
does not appear to have any branches in 
Australia a change in its title name is in 
any case overdue. 


CUSTOS 


CONNAUGHT ROOMS. Investors who live in 
London and have sampled the catering at 
the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, may be intrigued by the declara- 
tion this week of a one for three share bonus, 
coming so soon after the 75 per cent. bonus 
of September, 1952. The trading year does 
not end until December and in 1952 the 
Company felt the effects of rising costs, 
earnings amounting to 67 per cent. to cover 
dividends of 60 per cent. The new shares 
will rank for the final dividend to be declared 
next March. Does this bonus suggest that 
the Connaught is experiencing a little boom 
in its catering business which is so susceptible 
to London prosperity? At 6s. 6d. cum the 
Is. bonus shares would return a yield of 
over 12 per cent. if the 60 per cent. dividend 
is maintained on the new capital. 

ILLINGWORTH MORRIS. This Company’s 
trading year closed last month and I would 
expect that it fully reflected the improvement 
in the woollen textile trade. Wool prices 
have risen, so that the Company is not 
worried by haying to write down its in- 
ventories. For the year to September, 1952, 
it earned 19 per cent. and paid 10 per cent., 
and at 6s. 3d. the 4s. shares yield 6.4 per cent. 
That is no more than it should but there is 
scope for a rise in dividends on any further 
improvement in the woollen trade or 
alternatively for another capitalisation of 
reserves in view of the strong cash position. 
At the end of 1951 there was a 100 per 
cent. share bonus. I am not -suggesting 
that another bonus is imminent but the 
final dividend will be declared at the end of 
January. Giants like Courtaulds may 
disappoint but the smaller companies in the 
textile trades should be giving pleasure to 
their shareholders early next year. 
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BARGAIN DISTRIBUTORS DEPT. 60, 


THE SPECTATOR, 
THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD .No. 754 


Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
plution opened after | on Tuesday week, November 10th, addressed Crossword, 

Gower Street. W.CA. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
M4 bear the W NUMBER of the puzsle. Solutions must be on the form 
The solution and the name of 


id st 
that day and Te can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
published in the following issue.) 


blow, and none 
the winner will be 

















C 8. “The wanton ——— riding by” 
Across (Marvell). (8.) 
J. Mistaken by a Carroll character for a 14, The First Sea Lord. (8.) 
a > 
banker's clerk. (i2) 16 The faith of Channing. (9.) 


9. Could a Manx publisher use one ? (9.) 47) Giose air (anag.) (8.) 
10. oe os ae - made to accom 49 Like that entertaining old lantern. (7.) 

a As 20. “The — roared and we did buffet 
fi. Talk of the rain-drops. (6.) it’ (Shakespeare). (7.) 





12. ry this keep the daily worker in? 22. No wit on a leash. (2, 3.) 
13. The Christian is urged not to seck it 24. The sound of the bell. 5.) 
yet. (6.) 25. Reader's standing order. (4.) 
15. Broken cues before the fast. ~(.) 
18. Fail to get the trophy? (.) ° 
7" lution to 


19. Throw it back for the painter. (6.) . 
21. Cooking utensil above the actor’s head. Crossword No. 752 


(8.) 

23. “Curl'd minions, ———, coiner of grcvtet et G|s| z 
swee ds“ (Arnold). (6.) ‘ 
sweet wor Arno ) ia Ran 4 a 2 slo 


2%. Colin to be retained till June. s | n 
2. ‘Taint Eric (anag.) (9.) 
this ! ge5 m0 eBos 
7, 5.) . 
a degnime 


28. Surely the play ran beyond 





Down iN | 
1. Harry for Soccer. (7) AML lo AMER]: [plpje|R’s 
2. Fresh standard. (5.) it | sn Al A] YY] 
3. Hamlet referred to his wrong. (9.) ae AOKI See 
4. Females in poetry. (4.) e fl iH || 
$. Sauce-boat. (8.) aan ae eer cles 
6. The lip for stiffmess, (S.) 
7. A sort of joint support. (7.) @ Basooeusonae 

Solution on November 13th 

The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 752 ts Mr. S. V. J. Scorr, Greenways, Sandy 
Lodge Road, Moor Park, Rickmansworth, Herts. 








REMINGTON Quiet titer 


plus 8 monthly 
payments 
of £3.16.0. 


Only 
£4 deposit ! 








The most advanced portable typewriter on 


the market. 
Note all these features :— 
* Exclusive ‘ Miracle Tab.’ %* Accelerated type-bar action. 


* Extra large paper cylinder. %* Exclusive super-strength frame. 


* Patented simplified ribbon changer. * High speed escapement. 

All these lus a comprehensive four bank, 42 key-board with grooved 
and rim'ess keys for finger-tip comfort. Built with all the skill and 
durability Remington are famous for. Cash Price £31.10.0. 

Without Miracle Tab £29.10.0, or £4 and seven monthly payments of £4. 


Send for illustrated Brochures. 
14 STUART ST., LUTON 


Other models to choose from. 
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The GAY TALES 
of LORD GRANTLEY 


A GREAT WRITER 
recorded in his diary : 
‘*The finest exhibi- 
tion of story-telling I 
ever heard. I was 
exhausted with laugh- 
ing.’’ 

The writer was Arnold Bennett. 
The story-teller was Richard 
Norton, sixth Lord Grantley, 
hailed as ‘“‘the last of the 
wits.” 

Now readers can share Bennett's 
delight. Beginning next week, 
the cream of Lord Grantley’s 
story-telling—witty, irreverent, 
frank — will be published 
exclusively in the Sunday 
Express. 

The stories Lord Grantley tells 
are real-life stories. He culls 
them from a life of unique 
variety, richness, and sparkle. 
You will be fascinated by his 
accounts of -— 

HOW CLARENCE 
HATRY showed him a 


BEG 





way to raise money 
without working. 


THE BARONET’S 
brother who spent six 
weeks as a _ lady’s 
maid in order to court 
the lady. 


WHEN THE GUARDS 
marched into the rail- 
ings of Buckingham 
Palace because he 
forgot to order 
** About turn.’’ 


THE PARTY for which 
Charlie Chaplin 
issued the invitations 
—but Mountbatten 
footed the bill. 


Was there ever a story-teller 
like him ? 


You will agree with Arnold 
Bennett when you read Lord 
Grantley’s gay, piquant, 
refreshing stories. 


INS ON SUNDAY IN THE 
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lassified advertisements must be_ prepaid. 


iS. per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Ox ao. Ws. extra. 
Classified Advertisement Dept., Spectator, 

Gower Street, London, W.C.\. Tele- 


Dhone EUSton 3221. 


PERSONAL 


A CHURCH with a place for Reason 
Information about Unitarianism 
Please send stamp.—S., Secretary, Postal 
Mission, 14, Gordon Square, W.C.1 

RE YOU SINGLE? Suitable introduc- 

tions confidentially arranged. Free 

Details from—Marijorie Moore, (Dept. 8). 
392 Strand, London, W.C 

RITISH PRIENDSHIP “SOCIETY, 231. 

Baker Street, London, N.W.1 Pounded 
1940. Members everywhere. Write for par- 
ticulars 

ANCER 

(39). 
struggling 





Poor man 


(531588. ) 
Wife 


PATIENT. 
children. 


§ delicate 
“= pe ends meet Extra 
nourishment and clothing needed. . Please 
help us to care for him (also hundreds of 
other sad cases) National Society for 
Cancer Relief, Dept G.7, 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1 
VYAREERS 

tionists, 


Bookkeeper-Recep- 
Dietitian 
Succes ful 
Secretary. 
6 


Hotel 
Management 
Caterers Medical Secretaries 
Postal course Brochures 3d 
Southern Traini ng College, Brighton 
)) XPERIENCED CONSULTANT has 
4 vacancies for few private patients 
alcoholism, anxiety states, etc Box 742C 
REY SUIT never used, cost £28, bill 
produced Breast 42, waist 40), in- 
side leg 31 £15—Box 744C 
F YOU could see the difference a few 
weeks in the care of the Fairbridge 
Society make to a_ neglected child, you 
would wish to send something to help 
others to a new life in the Commonwealth 
PLEASE SEND SOMETHING—if only 4 
little-—-towards the £30 each _ = bs 
are and equip for our Farm schools 
Soenanes . Fairbrid se Society, 38, Holland 
Villas Road, London, W.14 
NTRODUCTIONS arranged privately 
I Clients everywhere Details free.— 
Blair (Rm. 26) 147, Holborn, F.C.1 
IKE TO STOP SMOKING ? Psychoguid- 
L ance S. Leonards Rd., Bexhill, 1 
PPORTUNITIES exist for Car kal Appre- 
Ovation in active stock ma 
interested should read the 
Chronicle tree of cl a 
72, Coleman § ndon, E.C.2 
SH MINISTER would 
wrrespondence I 
integrity 


as 


Mary 


23b 





(50) 
wit 


and intellec 





back 1 
Glyncetr 


Student seeks 
Broncoed, 


TINY 
Jones, 





e RI 
Svers 
Wrexham 


wonder 

Choose 
from 

Reece 


ONTACT LENSES.—Wear these 

/ lenses while you pay for them 

our wn Practitioner Details 
he Contact Lens Finance Co 
Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABINETS for Gramophone Reco rds and 
sheet music from £5- Ra 
atalogue Stamford, 20 Cc ile y 
alusbury Road, London, N.W.6 
OFFEE & CHICORY MIXTURE Ideal 
C oe st beverage 2 lb. 9s. 5d., 
22 8d., 6 lb. 27s. 


‘paid in U.K.—The 





, 5 Ib 
lb Post 


‘4s 4 
Souschoid Coffee Company, 49 
Street. 5.3. 

RYSTALLISED 


FRUITS. Choicest 
Extra Quality as imported by 
Assorted Apricots, Green- 
3 1b. Presentation 
ox, 30s, 14 Ib., . 6d. Glace Apricots 
Outstandingly exquisite flavour, 1} Ib., 
Carisbad Plums, 6s. 9d., and 12s 

lums, 8s. Marrons Glaces, 8s. 6d., 
6s. 6d. Glacé Cherries Our unequalled 
xtra Quality, 2 Ib., 8s. 6d. vie - - 11 Ib., 


carton, 40s All post Sw 
groun almonds, large 


uired Pure 

= almonds, Dessert Raisins, Sorrento 
Walnuts and many other specialities in our 
Christmas list.—Shilling a. Co., Ltd., 


16 Philpot Lane, London, 


French 


ORSET HONEY, packed in 1 Ib. glass 
jars, sent by passenger train, carriage 
id 4 lb. l6és., 6 Ib. £1 25.—Wessex 
epps, Lrp., Sherborne, re, 


UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
appliances sent on by registered post 
Send for our Free Price List now 
Piertag, 34, Wardour Street, London, W.1 
YEW Irish Linen Lengths. 1. Natural 
Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 ins. each 17s. 6d. 
b) 6 yds. x 32 ins. each 22s. 2. White 
ts 6 yds. x 24 ims. each 19s. (b) 6 yds. x 
2 ins. each 24s, Post 1s. Satisfaction or 
oney back.—H. Conway Ltd, we’ 454), 
Stoke Newington Road, London, N.1 
GARDENING 
LLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
feal gift for all occasions. Specially 
gelected colours or mixed shades. Direct 
from the largest growers in the world 
From 1 gn ms. @ box. One quality 
only, the b Write for Catalogue 
liwood Bros. Ltd., 53 Haywards Heath. 
ussex. Phone: “Wiveiseld Green 232/233 
- 
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Inland and overseas, 
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the World: 
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Leadenhall 


Delivery as | 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
YHRISTMAS CARDS that are Leal 
4 ENT! Original wood engravings an 
Colour Prints. etc. The Cocklands Press, 
Burford, oy Approval post free U.K 


Prices from 
LECTRIC BLANKET. Ideal os 


Gift. 654 x 31 inches £4 18s. 9d 
Direct from the makers. Wye Valley | 
Hand Weavers, Ross-on-Wye 
GQ HETLAND Fairisle ety jumpers, 

cardigans, 40s. Wools. List *~ ovals 
—Peter Johnston Twatt Bixter. Shetland 

IOLETS SCENTED, Anemones, good 

blooms, 10s., 15s., £1, boxes posted 


Book early for Christmas.—Cowen Poltesco 
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ONDON COUNTY COUNCTL Education 
. Inspectorate. Inspector oi Commer- 
cial Education (man or woman. required to 


inspect, advise on and organ'se commercial 
education in secondary schovls and estab- 
Retenonte of further education. Teaching 
— in commercial subjects, prefer- 
bly including shorthand and typewriting, 


essential. Business experience desirable. 
Salary: £745-£1,155; appointment may 
be made above minimum Application 
forms, with full details, from Education 
| Officer (EO/Estab.2/V), County Hall, Lon- 

S.E.1, must be returned by Ilith 
November, 1953. (1162.) 


EIGATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Wanted 
in January: 1. A Graduate Assistant 























Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall Master to teach Religious Knowledge 
throughout the School, including work at 
EDUCATIONAL Advanced and Scholarship levels. The post 
DMINISTRATIVE and secretarial train- | 'S not at present one of Special Responsi- 
4X ing for the best posts at St. Godric’s | bility, but may eventually become one 
Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright Road, | 2; 4 Master to teach History at all levels 
London, N.W3. Ham. 5986 The present holder has been appointed to a 
YOMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING | S¢Mior post elsewhere. Candidates should 
and shorter courses for graduates or | b¢ Prepared to help with out-of-school 
older students at Davies's Waite Lodge, 2, | activities Salary, Burnham Scale. There 
Addison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 4465. | are 570 boys in the school Applications 
I AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland | should be sent to the Headmaster at the 
Par W.1l Individual tuition for | school. 
a Navy and ar Entrance OYAL COMMISSION on Historical 
ist B General Certific at all levels Monuments (England): Investigators. 
PARK 74 The Civil Service Commissioners invite 
OXPERT Postal Tuition for examinations applications for two pensionable posts. Age 
i Law, Accountancy, Secre- | at least 22 and under 26 on Ist September, 
i Commercial, General | 1953, with extension for exceptionally well 
t ete Iso. many | qualified candidates or for reguiar Forces 
r Courses in business | Service, and up to two years for other 
u for free prospectus, | Forces Service or established Civil Service 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- | Candidates should normally have a Univer- 
terested to Metropolitan College (G40). St sity degree in archaeology, architecture, 
Albans. or call 30 Que n Victoria St., E.C.4. | history or other appropriate subject, pre- 
Oost. & County Secretarial School, | ferably with first i class honours, 
St oer s. Oxford. Next term begins or have special slogical experience 
Mond January llth. Prospectus Preference will be given to candidates who 
POSTAL "TU ITION for Gen. Cert. of|can show some ability in architectural 
Eduecn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) | drawing Inclusive London salary scales 
London University B.A., B.S« B.Sc.Econ.,| £417 to £812 (men) £417 to £707 
LL.B.. B.D., and other Deerees Diplomas (women) Somewhat lower in provinces 
Law Exams., et Lo > alments Starting pay may be increased for approved 
Prospectus from C. D : M.A., LL.D., | Post-graduate experience and for compul- 
Dept. B92 Wolrey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) sory orces Service Prospects of promo- 
: tion Further particulars and application 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT forms from Secretary, Civil Service Commis- 
: mane sion, 6 Burlington Garden Lond m, W.1, 
The engagement of persons answering these | quoting No. 4263/53 tion forms to 
advertisements must be made through a be returned by 19th Novem ber, 1953 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduied Employment Agency if the appili- LITERARY 
1 is @ man aged 18-64 —— a F YOU can write you can alwavs make 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or money. The LSJ—for 35 years under the 
she, or the employment, is excepted from | patronace of leading newspaper proprietors 
ry provisions of the Notification of Vacan- has helped thousands to succeed ion't 
cies Order, 19452 put it of any longer Free advice and 
BC re me Chinese | .. Writing for the Press,"’ tr = Prospectus 
B" ~ its Par Dept., London School of yurnalicm, 
Fa s.. fications | G2tdon Square, London, W ye MUSeum 
reauised ” Chinese | * a age are LSJ students all over 
ritte ndwrit . 
| ra maggie a MERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly 
aad ts people 4 postal subscription National Geog 
ppl education | Magazine, 47s. 6d Life = ) Sis. 6d.; 
(peferabl, mainly | Popular Mechanics, 32s ypular Photo- 
in Great ai a a good graphy, 36s Complete ipctes List free 
, re interest. in| JBomas & Co. (S.P.), ill Buchanan 
Stree 
per annum | Street, Blackpx ol 
i 
ier ns and ex- I UPLICATING, typing, firct-c! work 
me exc 5 annual quick service Doris t 13, 
increments to £1. Pro-rata | Wellington Street, Castle, Nor ch, ‘Ches 
for Part-time ations to: MPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office 
ppointments Office n 1 n, W.1 4 staff, men and women. Typewriting 
ced ** 134 Spt a week ; Duplicating.—Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 
ANADA ae A. ated woman ty = Strand, W.C.2 TRAfalgar 9090 
50 is required as soon as possible for : atin -_ ‘ 
House Mistress duties in one of the leading F pacege ys work undertaken MSS 2s 
Independent Colleges for Girls in Ontario per 1,000 words. Accurate and prompt 
A enon i te ‘ %. work. — Nancy McFarlane, 9%, Marine 
zood salary is offered and generous off- 
duty. Apply: Education Panel, S.0.S.B.W., | Parade. Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
43 Parliament Street, London, S.W.1. JIMRODS. The only Book Hunters solely 
= WELFARE OFFICERS London pM , *-! a 
County Council requires qualified and | 5° . oon ad 
experienced women for temporary (in first | Nimrods, 8, Quick Street, London, N.1. 
instance) engagements as vacancies occur Rea LITERARY AGENCY requires 
Salary £531 5s. rising to £685 Duties novels, plays. short stories, poetry 
include finding and inspecting foster homes | No reading fee.—50, Marchmont St., W.C.1 
and visiting children placed in them; | YPEWRITING. Specialists in prepara- 
assisting in finding work and lodgings for tion writers’ MS. Professional finish 
young persons in care; statutory after-/25, 1,000 words or quotation.—Victor 
case Supervisks. yg , forms | Steeple, Stede House, Harrietsham, Kent 
t . ,~0O1SC PIO * 
Ghiidien's Officer, (CHAD, County. Hall, | "['¥PING AND DUPLICATING. Literary 
se) ret ss ye "1161.° work undertaken. Speedy and accurate 
S.E.1, returnable by 14th November. (1161.) rice.—S. B. Harvey, Flat 4, 58 W 
] ;BRARIANS, Grades II and iV. | The Villas, Hove, Gussex. wines 
4 Civil Service Commissioners invite 2 ‘Wen 
applications for pensionable posts—one ‘for wets about You —and increase 
an Assistant Librarian in the Science your income. Send for Free R3 
Museum Library at South Kensington | ‘‘ Know-How Guide to Writing Success. 
. ry atio No Sales—No Fees tuition. B.A. School of 
under the Ministry of Education (Librarian | * a : 
Grade II): one in Grade IV in the Ministry | Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond 
of Supply Royal Aircraft Establishment | Street, London, 1. 
Libr ary at Farnborough, Hants., and one/| Waits for Profit in Spare Time. The 
}in Grade IV in Government Communica- Ideal Hobby. Send 2)d. stamp for 
tions Headquarters (Cheltenham). There | ‘* Subjects that Sell Today *’ (special bulle- 
may also be vacancies in other Depart-/| tin) and prospectus.—The Regent Institute 
ments. Age at least 30 on Ist September, | (Dept. 85Y), Palace Gate. London, 8 
1953, for the Grade II post, and at least ainehenial . - - . 
22 and under 30 on that date for the | EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
| grade IV posts with extension for regular ~ . > 
service in Forces. Candidates must LA. GALLERY, 15. Lisle St., Leicester 
be Fellows or Associates of the Library Sq. Holiday Pictures. daily 11-6, Sats. 
Association or, for the grade y posts | ime. Also Picture Lending Library 
only, hold the Diploma of the London | 1 RIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. The 
School « Librarianship Experience of State Apartments and King’s Private 
library ork essential Inclusive p. ary | Apartments with Regency furniture and 
scales “Grade IIl- £970- £1,151 men); | works of art. Open daily 10 to 5 in- 
£838- £980 (women). Grade IV- £385- £760 | cluding Sundays 
(men); £379-£634 (women) Starting | “ J>,GYPT AND ITS FUTURE.” A lecture 
salary according to age up to £467 (men) Eve be given by Lord Kinross. for 
and £445 (women) at 25 or over. Some-| st Marylebone Public Libr--ies, at Stern 
what lower in provinces Particulars and - } aie 
application forms from Secretary,  Civij | Hall. 33, Seymour Place, Arch. on 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, | Monday, Nov. 2, at 8 p.m sion Free. | 
| London, W.1, quoting No. 4262/53. Appli- | OLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
cation forms to returned by 26th | Cork Street, W.1. The Renaissance of | 
November, 1953. | the Fish. 


35s. per annum (52 weeks). 





Postage on this issue: 


36-37 Steward St., 


| 
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1896. Published by Tue Spectator Lrp., 
London, E.1. 
1jd.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 





OOTBALL and The Fine Arts 
tion Paintings, sculptures, ~~ 
colours, etc. Prize-winning an other 


—e ee } 3 the Football 
tion's inetie niversa: 
2ist October to 7th Novem 4 Ber apetition. 
10 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sundays 2- y 
ls.—Park Lane’ House, 
don, W.1 
EFFRYE MUSEUM, K 
E.2. Sir 
3rd November, 


p.m. En 
45, Park lane Ew 


ingsland 
Leonard Woolley. tome 
7 p.m. Digging up the Past 


—Sidelights on Trade in the Ancient World. 


NSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 
8.W.1. Lecture by J. M. Rui 
“The Shrine of Santiago ot 
Compostela,"’ on Friday, 6th Nov. at 6 p.m, 
ONDON GROUP EXHIBITION, New 
4 Burlington Galleries, Old Burlington 
a = from November 3rd to November 
28th aily 10—6 Tuesday & Th 
8 (not Sundays). 9 
\ ARLBOROUGH 17-18, Old Bond s 
N w. Des Paintings, by Renoir. eae 
issaro, gas, Dail 
years, ily 10-5.30, Sat" 
OMAN 


Council 
S.W.1. 


102, Eaton 
Morales. 


etc 


PORTRAIT 
Gallery, 4 St 
3 Open till 28 Nov. 
Suns. 2-6 Admission 1s, 
\ be wg ART GALLERY 

artin, 1789—1854. Painting 
Drawings Daily 11-6 bandaee’ Hey 
eT Mondays. Admission Free. Closing 
ov 8 

7 UGOSLAV 
(replicas) 

TATE GALLERY 
days 10-6. (Tues 
2-6 Admission ls 


MEETINGS 

YONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY 
Evening Party at Tate Gallery Novem- 
ber 4 (“ Figures in their Setting” 
organised by C.A.S.) (Only Members may 
apply for tickets (lls. 6d. including refresh- 
ments, guests 13s.) Information about 
membership from C.A.S. TATe Gallery 0650. 


ACCOMMODATION 


BUSTS Arts 
James's Square 
Weekdays 10- 6, 


John 


MEDIAEVAL FRESCOES 
A Council Exhibition, 
13 Dec. Week. 

10-8), Suns, 


r 
Open till 
& hurs. 


An 









| pbon COTTAGE. Chesil Beach, Wey- 
mouth. .3 bed., 2 recep.; all mains, 3 
gens ox 735C 
( NE GUEST received fart rT house, 
modernised, London 39 m Long 
stay preferred. 5 gns. per week. “Bi x 7450, 
poaivats HOME of exceptic nal comfort 
for elderly persons and invalid Radio 
in all room 7. lounge Centra heati 
Attractive jen -everlooking « n. 
Double rooms from 6 gns. each Apply 
Matron, The Red House, Tunbridge ells. 
Tel 20302 
UIET WEEKEND accommodation avail- 
abie in Crockham Hill, Kent.—Box 741. 
PROPERTY 
NHARMING thatched cottage on Chil- 
terns. Freehold. 30 mi London. Two 
bedrooms, sitting-room, ki tehe n, space bath- 
room and garage. Main water co 
verted. £1,600 for quick sale.- 
Oval Road, N.W.1 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
y= SPORTS House Parties. every 
month, inclusive tuition 
Xmas and N 
details apply 
St., W.1. 


equipment 
For full 
245, Regent 


HOTELS AND SUEST HOUSES 


GRO 8921 


PPLEBY, Westmorland Garbridge 
Hotel Cent. htg Billiards, Library, 
Fishing, Golf, Lakes. Good food. Perm resi- 
dents special rates. A.A., R.A.C., Tel.: 71. 
UTUMN IS MELLOW and winter is 
mild at Farringford, 1.0.W., set by 
the sea and sheltered by Downs This 
country house with its good food and 
courteous service panders to your creature 
comforts with log fires and central heat- 
ing. Pully licenced Details from the 
Manager, Farringford Hotel, Freshwater, 
1.0.W. Phone 312. F 
OURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court. W. 
Cliff. Tel.- 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. sea 
front. Gardens, Putting Green, Garages. 
Superlative food Sept. 8 gns., Oct. on- 
wards 6 gens. inclusive 
— RY, Kent Cathedral Gate 
Hotel A Sixteenth-Century bu — 





charm and _ historic inter 
beautifully furnished and modernly appoin- 
ted. An hotel where you are assured of 
every comfort and of well-cooked generous 
fare. Brochure with pleasure. Tel, 438111. 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
- Residential Hotel, 
/ heated. good cooking, garden, 
poultry, restful, near buses, shops 
Red Lion. Stow-on-the-Wold, los 
66. Winter from 3} gns., Summer 5-7 
1. Felix Lodge Guest . 
and 
double divan rooms, 


26 Belsize Lane, N.W.3. Single 
h. and c. water. Partial 

board only. French Cordon Bleu Chef. 
H= and Essex border London 20 
miles. Private house Paying guests. 
Married couple for long period preferred. 
Charming Tudor house; excellent food; 
large garden.—Miss Pybus, O.B.E., 8.R.N., 
Brick House, Wicken, Newport, 
YE.—Come to the famous Old Flushing 
Inn (unlicensed). Winter En Pension 

Terms from 5 gns. Tel.: Rye 320711. 


of great 


well 
own 
old 
Tel. 
gns. 
House. 


at its Offices, 99 Gove St., 
Subscription Rate to any address is 
id.—Friday, October 30, 1953. 











